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The first essential in the process 
of setting zone speeds is the deter- 
mination of current speed patterns. 
The Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter is now the accepted means 
by which traffic engineers obtein 
speed characteristics of vehicle flow 
on all types of highways. 


Highly accurate under all condi- 
tions of traffic and weather, it is 
inconspicuous and operates with- 
out contact-making devices on the 
road surface. The Meter is easily 
portable and requires only one man 
for operation. It can be set up in 
less than three minutes. Operation 
is on 6 Volt or 12 Volt battery or 
120 Volt A.C. 


A Graphic Recorder provides a 
permanent record for study and 
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Connecticut’s forward-looking State High- 
way Department is among those engaged 





in a comprehensive program of setting up 






realistic speed zones on today’s highways 





for today’s cars. 








For more information on the 
Radar Speed Meter, request Bul- 
letin R-112 


analysis leading to the preparation 
of speed distribution curves and 
other data essential to instituting 
a realistic system of speed zoning 
that goes hand in hand with modern 
enforcement techniques. 
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More About Hawaii: What to See—to Do—to Wear 








The famed Hawaiian hospitality, the delightfully 
different Polynesian-Oriental atmosphere — blended 
harmoniously with super-highways, tall buildings and 
trafhe problems, the unbelievable beauty and variety 
of tropical flowers, such as the orchids surrounding 
the pretty Polynesian miss above—all these are the 
rare treats awaiting [ACP members and their guests 
when the 64th Annual Conference of the Association 


meets in Honolulu, September 29—October 3. 


Hawaii, U.S. A. As American as “Yankee Doodle,” 
we are told. But, it is explained, letters used to ar- 
rive at the Honolulu post office addressed to “Ameri- 
can Consul, Hawaiian Islands.” Or, residents used 
to receive bills from the U.S. Mainland marked “please 
remit in U.S. currency.” 


Phat era is long gone, however, due to the hundreds 
ol thousands of vacationers who come to this capital 
of Polynesia and learn that it is a delightful blend of 
(America, the South Seas and the Orient. 





For more than half a century now as a Territory 
ol the United States, Hawaii has been American in 
its government, its loyalty and its outlook. It is a 
lull partner with the 48 states in the support of the 
government through federal taxation .. . and it hopes 
to become a full partner as a state of the union. 


Naturally, American currency is used. There are 
no visas required for U. S. citizens. Honolulu is a 
modern American city with tall buildings, super- 
highways, department stores, ultra modern shops, three 
television stations and direct telephone connections 
with the Mainland and the world. 
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Aouslula Will 
Weleome You! 


Throughout this American up-to-date-ness, however, 
there is the languor of the tropics and the sights and 
sounds of the Far East. There is the constant scent 
of flowers in the air. The balmy trade winds rustle 
the palm fronds with Hawaii's own brand of ait 
conditioning. The surf rolls up gently to Hawaiian 
beaches. At Waikiki and across the island chain hula 
dancers gyrate, ukuleles tinkle, roasted pigs are taken 
from underground ovens called imus as Hawaiian 
customs are continued. And Hawaii's Americans of 
Oriental ancestry are perpetuating the customs ol 
their homelands in festivals, foods, and religions. The 
result is a wide variety of things to do and see for 
visitors. 


Shopping in Hawaii is a field day lor those seeking 
something different. Hawaiian apparel, which is both 
colorful and functional in the islands and at home, 
has a wide popularity. Aloha shirts, brightly printed 
Mother Hubbards, called muumuus, sarongs and 
swimming suits are favorites. Shops offer Polynesian 
crafts, including tapa cloth, and brilliantly polished 
Hawaiian wood products. Oriental shops and bazaars 
offer jades, ivory, garments and art objects of the Far 
East. 


Honolulans do not use conventional compass di 
rections, as a rule. They refer to directions as mauka 
which is toward the mountains, or makati, which is 
toward the sea. Or, ewa. which is toward the Ewa 
plantation or the town of Ewa, or warkiki, which is 
toward Waikiki Beach and Diamond Head. 


One noted scenic spot is Nuuanu Pali, seven miles 
from Honolulu. Here occurred an event in island 
history—a defending Hawaiian army was forced off 








The lolani Palace in Honolulu’s civic center is a 
tourist's mecca and the only royal palace on Amert- 
can soil. 
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the edge of the Pali by King Kamehameha in his 
campaign to unite the islands. 


In the heart of Honolulu’s civic center is Iolani 
Palace, the only royal palace on American soil. It 
now houses the Governor’s offices and the territorial 
legislature. The most interesting part of the Palace 
is its Throne Room. The old Kawaiahao Church, 
built of coral in 1842, is nearby. 


Chief Dan Liu reviewed with Executive Secretary 
Leroy E. Wike and Office Manager Betty Paulhus, ol 
JACP Headquarters, on February 14-15 the entertain- 
ment features which his local committee has com- 
pleted to date. The list, which is by no means com- 
plete at this writing, includes a tour of Hawaiian 
homes and gardens, a trip to Pearl Harbor, inspec- 
tion of a pineapple cannery and sugar cane processing 
mill, a trip through rural areas for a look at fields 
of pineapple and sugar cane, and other sightseeing 
jaunts that will include all noted places of interest. 





Chief Dan Liu, head of the police department of 
the city and county of Honolulu, Hawaii, left, ex- 
plains the American system of police administration 
in the HPD to Police Lieutenant Colonel Somkit Sara- 
thulsingh, C. 1. D. Police Department, Bangkok, Thai- 
land, who stopped over in Honolulu enroute to In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to take a degree, after which he is 
to take over as Professor of Police Administration in 


his home country. 


Ladies will find summer clothing for the stay in 
Hawaii a must. Light wraps for early morning and 
evening are needed. Islanders do dress differently 
from Mainlanders—no hats, no gloves, no suits (save 
them for the return trip is the advice given). Bath- 
ing suits, shorts and blouses, sandals, pedal pushers 
and fresh cotton dresses will insure against feeling 
overdressed. Some may prefer to take such clothing 
along; others may wish to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to purchase good looking sports wear in 
the local shops. Fall clothing will be in order for the 
trip to the islands, whether by air or sea. 
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PLANNING THE CONFERENCE—Completing 
arrangements for transportation, hotel facilities and 
other services for the L[ACP Conference at a meeting 
in Honolulu on February 15 are, left to right, Kelly 
Kelso, of the Kelso Travel Burau; Fred Daily, prest- 
dent of the Watkikian Hotel; Police Chief Dan Liu; 
Mrs. Betty Paulhus, office manager, and Leroy E. 
Wike, executive secretary, ao] the IACP. 


Native clothes may be found in abundance in the 
shops—the loose fitting, gaily colored muuwmuus, which 
look good on any figure and can be comfortably 
worn anywhere in the islands. Or there is the pake 
muu, the Chinese adaptation, which is more fitted 
and has flowing, flattering sleeves and a little collar. 
Or the softly draped sarongs, which do the most for 
the figure. These can all be purchased: in native 
prints, custom-fitted or ready-made. 


\s for the men, attire is informal. “To quote from 
“Your Guide to Honolulu’—“If you think you're 
going to feel silly in the Island-made aloha shirts 
everyone, visitor or resident, wears, let us state firmly 
that you would feel a lot more conspicuous in coat 
and tie on the streets of Waikiki.” There are a few 
places where coat and tie are required, of course, but 
lor the most part aloha shirts are perfectly proper. 
Leather shoes can be replaced with sandles for com- 
plete comiort. 


Chief Liu is planning an unusually colorful open- 
ing ceremony for the Conference. The Seattle, Wash., 
Police Drill Team will be on hand, a group that has 
participated in numerous outstanding ceremonies and 
functions throughout the country. Executive Secre- 
tary Wike has outlined a business program that will 
keep the delegates mindful of the serious objectives of 
[ACP Conferences. Invitations are now being ex- 
tended to program participants, covering a wide range 
of subjects, from weighty problems of general police 
administration to specific interesting features, such as 
a Do-It-Yourself Crime Prevention session. 


We repeat our advice of last month—il you haven't 
ilready done so, make arrangements for your trip 
now and forward your reservation for travel and 
hotel accomodations to the Kelso ‘Travel Bureau, 380 
E. Green St., Pasadena, Calif. 
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Portrait Parle in the Third Dimension 
Portratt Maske 
For Facial 
Tdeutificatiou 


By Corporal J. R. Abbott 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 





History has taught us that with the Renaissance 
(that traditional 16th century development in Europe 
between the mediaeval and the modern) the casting 
of organs and other portions of the body, in recording 
data of a medical nature, became commonplace. 


There is the assumption that prior to this time, 
the great Italian sculptor and aia Michael Angelo 
(1475-1564) , made casts from live and dissected bodies 
for study purposes. The mediums used were wax 
and plaster, 


Today many new substances have appeared on the 
market, not to the exclusion of these, but simply sup- 
plementing them. Although many of the new materi- 
als are superior in specific cases because of their elas- 
ticity, or other qualities, plaster, on the whole, is cap- 
able of registering faithfully all surfaces upon which 
it is applied, other than decaying tissue. 


There are four ways in which masks made of plaste1 
may assist in police work and these are listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Death masks of unidentified persons taken be- 
fore decomposition has commenced. 

2. Sculptured restorations of unidentified deceased 
after decomposition has commenced, or where the 
skeletal remains are available. 

3. Sculptured masks of missing persons made from 
available photographs or snapshots which are dam- 
aged or otherwise unsuitable for publication. 

1. Sculptured portrait masks of subjects from de- 
scriptions given by eye-witness to an aitome. (This is 
an entirely new phase of identification.) 


It will be noted that with the exception of the first 
type all deal with sculpturing. The first is simply 
casting from the head of the deceased. The success 
attained in the second and third types of identifica- 
tion would depend on the ability of the sculptor pro- 
ducing the work. However, in the fourth group, 
most credit belongs to the various witnesses and the 
thoroughness of the interrogator, as we shall see and 
discuss under “Sculptured Portrait Masks.” 


Alihough this system (No, 4) is a new departure 
in the identification field, in all cases in which it has 
been applied to date witnesses have been satisfied that 
the finished composite from their descriptions looked 
like the offender they tried to describe. As far as 
can be ascertained, this is the first time that portrait 
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parle has been put in the third dimension and success 
fully used anywhere in the world. 
Death Masks 

Death masks of unidentified persons can be of great 
assistance to the police investigator because a_per- 
manent record of the subject may be retained indefi 
nitely for future identification. This would allow the 
deceased to be buried almost immediately after a 
post mortem, without hurrying the investigation. (At 
the same time it would be wise to obtain other vital 
statistics when available, such as tattoos, color of eyes 
and hair, weight, height, scars, and so forth.) Few 
if any police forces have this out in actual practice, 
but lt a means of identification is well worthwhile 
and is recommended whenever fingerprints do not 
disclose identity and where no distortion in the fea- 
tures of the deceased has occurred. In some cases, re- 
latives or friends do not make inquiries until con- 
siderable time has elapsed. Once decomposition sets 
in, chances of identification are considerably lessened. 


Whenever scar tissue is noted, x-rays might aid in- 
vestigations weeks or months later, if these locations 
and conditions suggest a possibility of the bone there- 
under having been injured at onc time or another. 
Such x-ray might then be checked with similar ones 
made by the doctor who attended the subject years 
before. These x-rays should not be confined to the 
skull only. 


It is common practice for police departments to 
photograph unknown deceased, but these photos 
show only a two-dimensional likeness in two poses, 
whereas the mask can be held at precisely the same 
angle in which each friend or relative knew the subj- 
ect best. In addition to this, the texture of the skin, 
blemishes, scars, wrinkles, and contours show in the 
mask to a degree which cannot be equalled by any 
other method. Further, the mask then can be pho- 
tographed under ideal lighting conditions and _ in 
which respect alone the effort is worth the trouble. 


Occasionally, newspapers are asked to publish pho 
tographs of unknown deceased as a public service to 
assist police departments in identification. “To some 
readers the practice is revolting but it does serve to 
lessen the number of false leads which would othe: 
wise confront the police. Many times, however, this 
procedure cannot be followed, for obvious reasons 
By substituting a photo of a skilfully reconstructed 
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One man can stop a fist fight 
before it becomes a riot... 





when there’s quick action by the officer 
on a radio-equipped Harley-Davidson Servi-Car 


N the scene in seconds, this Servi-Car mounted officer puts a fast Free booklet is yours 


damper on heated tempers. No chance for it to grow into a riot, for the asking... 
require calling for reinforcements. 
It’s but one of many reasons most communities noted for excellent peau 0 


enforcement are putting more and more of their officers on Harley- 
Davidson police motorcycles. 

Fast, mobile and radio-dispatched Servi-Cars help you get more effec- 
tive use of your current manpower . . . make your force more mobile 
without going overboard on equipment and its maintenance and service. 

Cost data on sien Marana police motorcycle operation, mainte- This 16-page book, “More Effective 
nance and depreciation show it amounts to only a fraction of that for Round the Clock Police Power with 
other vehicles. Why not get the complete story from your dealer or write Harley - Davidson Motorcycles’, in- 

’ zl ; cludes assignment data as well as 
direct for comprehensive literature. HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR specifications on both three-wheel 
COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Servi-Car and two-wheel Solo Models. 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 
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mask, the same purpose is served and there is no risk 
of offending the good taste of either the newspaper 
or the public. 


All police departments are not equipped with either 
the technician or the knowledge and facilities to mask 
every deceased which might be their lot to investigate. 
However, the larger centers in Canada and elsewhere 
do have sculptors and plaster casters who work with 
sculptors who can do this type of work, and no doubt 
if called upon by the police department of their city 
would undertake the task. Their fee would not be 
in excess of that asked by the pathologist, which is 
also estimated on the basis of a service to both com- 
munity and society. 


Death masks are easier to make than life masks 
for the following reasons: 

(i) provision for the free breathing of the subject 
is not necessary; 

(ii) the immobility of the subject is assured; 

(iii) retakes of the subject should never be neces- 
sary as is often the case in life masks, where sensations 
felt by the subject sometimes result in the muscles of 
the face being tensed in an unnatural way or even 
movement through twitching during the initial set- 
ting of the casting medium. 

However, some difficulties do arise in making death 
masks and it is necessary to stress caution. For in- 
stance, when lubricating the face, care should be taken 
not to exert pressure on the eyes for they may sink 
in their sockets giving a false appearance to the result- 
ant mask. In a morgue or funeral parlor, the sub- 
ject will be lying on either a slab or dissecting table, 
face up, with a block under the head. When a de- 
ceased person has been lying in this position for some 
time, the tissues of the face settle and flatten, particu- 
larly in fatter persons. It may be better to commence 
the mask after the body has been embalmed. 

There are two methods of taking a death mask, 
where decomposition of the tissues has not commenced: 

(a) by using plaster of paris; 

(b) by using moulage. 

Both methods are reliable and it is purely a matter 
ol personal choice or experience which will decide 
the medium used. In any event, a death mask should 
include the ears and the front portion of the hair at 
least. 


Idvantages of Using Plaster: 
(a) does not require heat; 
(b) requires less time than other methods; 
(c) does not require special equipment; 
(d) will not distort upon removal from the subject; 
(e) does not require a mother mould; 
(f) will not tear upon removal from the subject; 
(g) easily obtainable; 
Disadvantages of Plaster: 
(a) is not flexible—where undercuts are pronounc- 
ed a piece mould is necessary; 
(b) requires more careful lubricating of the skin 
and hair of deceased than other techniques; 
(c) all death masks including ears and forward 
yortion of hair are required to be made in two 
cartons 
(d) only one copy can come from one mould unless 
the positive is cast in wax. 
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Advantages of Using Moulage: 

(a) mould is flexible to a degree without injury 
to the mould; 

(b) needs no lubricant other than on_ portions 
covered by hair; 

(c) numerous copies may be made from one mould; 

(d) the best material to use where decomposition 
has commenced in the facial tissues; 

(e) is an antiseptic. 

Disadvantages of Moulage: 

(a) requires heat and additional equipment to 
melt substance; 

(b) will tear easily although flexible to a degree; 

(c) greater tendency to form air-pockets and _air- 
holes in mould; 

(d) costly and unobtainable locally throughout 
Canada, except through agent in Montreal (im 
ported from the U. S. A.) ; 

(e) requires considerable time both to cool sufh 
ciently for the application to tissue and to 
thoroughly set; 

(f) requires reinforcement or mother mould to 
prevent distortion when handling; 

(g) requires more time than plaster to obtain the 
same results. 


The writer has used both mediums successfully but 
prefers to use plaster if there is a choice. 
Making a Plaster Paris Mask 

It is essential when commencing a death mask to 
have all the equipment and supplies accessible. This 
being the case, the following may be made up into a 
hand kit and kept in readiness for such emergencies: 
one round-bottomed, enamelled basin and spoon; a 
supply of paper towels; salt; approximately five pounds 
of art plaster for each mould; one jar of petroleum 
jelly; container of mineral oil; two feet of waxed cob 
bler’s thread for each cast or mould; two-inch paint 
brush; one squirrel-hair artist’s water color wash brush; 
four pieces of heavy galvanized wire, curved crescent 
shape, approximately nine inches long; one large and 
one small spatula; four or five bricks or like size blocks; 
three one-half inch chisels (drill) or steel blades; one 
wood mallet; one roll of cotton batting; pair of twee 
zers; supply of long wooden matches or splints. 


Some technicians prefer to use what is known as a 
platform or shield: This is simply a piece of stiff card 
board with the shape of the head cut out of the centre 
It is placed behind the ears (in most cases) and sup 
ported by blocks or bricks. However, if the techni 
cian is sufficiently experienced in the use of the me- 
dium, this extra step is quite unnecessary. 


After placing equipment and supplies within reach, 
commence to lubricate the subject. Using the wash 
brush, a film of mineral oil is applied to the eyelids 
and those portions of the face and ears in which difh 
culty would be experienced in placing the fingers 
The remainder of the tissues are lubricated with the 
fingers, using the petroleum jelly. A wooden match 
with some cotton batting rolled on the end is used 
to place petroleum jelly on the eyebrows, eye-lashes o1 
moustache. The hair of the head is lubricated by 
smearing petroleum jelly on a comb and drawing it 
through the hair. Particular care must be exercised 
not to paste the hair any more than is necessary to 
prevent the individual strands from becoming locked 
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Las Vegas Police pick a winner! 


or the new 3-speed Push-Button TorqueFlite. 


Law enforcement in Nevada’s famous tourist 
mecca has become even more efficient since Las 
Vegas police patrol the area in 18 new Dodge 
Pursuit Cars. 


In fact, along highways from coast to coast, 
reckless motorists are learning never to dispute 
the ‘‘authority” of these powerful, low-slung per- 
formers in flashing pick-up and top road speeds. 


These new ’57 Dodge models feature a choice of 
4 mighty aircraft-type V-8 engines with up to 
310 horsepower! Also 3 great transmissions: Stand- 
ard gearshift, 2-speed Push-Button PowerF lite, 





There’s new Dodge Torsion-Aire . . . a revolution- 
ary rubber-mounted suspension system with race- 
car torsion-bar front springing. It makes the 
going smoother and quieter, gives you greater 
mastery of every driving situation. And, in ad- 
dition, new Total-Contact Brakes match greater 
horsepower with greater stopping power. 


These new Dodge Pursuits are also equipped with 
many heavy duty components to withstand the 
roughest punishment. A phone call to your Dodge 
dealer will arrange a thorough demonstration. 


SWEPT:-WING 


‘OT 


PURSUIT CARS 


In addition to this Las Vegas fleet, the Police Organizations of 13 States have 
already adopted Dodge Pursuits after proving their superiority in exhaustive 
performance tests. The police of countless cities and towns are rapidly 
specifying them for the same good reasons. 


BUILT AND POWERED FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT WORK 








into the mould—but difficulties will arise if this is done 
haphazardly. Pieces of cotton batting, saturated with 
mineral oil, should be made into plugs and placed 
with the tweezers into the passages of the nostrils and 
channels of the ears. They should not be too small, 
or the plaster will by-pass them; nor too large or the 
nostrils will be dilated to an unnatural shape. The 
plugs not only restrain the plaster from entering the 
passages, but prevent the hairs of those organs from 
becoming embedded into the mould. 

The cobbler’s thread is then passed through the 
petroleum jelly, one end being placed at the top cen- 
tre of the forehead, continuing down the bridge of 
the nose to the mouth and chin. Complete contact 
of the thread must be made along the route by gently 
pressing it down on the skin with the spatula. Ap- 
proximately seven inches of the thread are left free 
at each end and are kept clean while the casting pro- 
ceeds. 

Bricks are now positioned as follows—one at the 
crown ol the head, one beside each ear and one on 
either side of the chin. Paper towels are dampened 
and placed over these bricks, flush with the face, as 
well as around the neck and hair which will not be 
included in the mask. The moist towelling will ad- 
here to the face sufficiently to prevent the plaste 
from flowing further. 

The proper mix ol plaster—consistency of pancake 
batter—is our next consideration. It is advisable to 
add a tablespoon of common salt to the water before 
the plaster is added. The plaster is applied to the 
face with the paint brush, commencing in the lower 
portion. The plaster should not be brushed on the 
skin—simply laid on. During this application, air- 
pockets or bubbles are eliminated by simply blowing 
on the plaster where they occur. It is essential that 
the entire surface be treated in like fashion. Once the 
plaster becomes thick enough, a spatula is used to 
cover the face with plaster to a thickness of one-half 
inch. While the shane is still workable, the fou 
pieces of galvanized wire, previously bent in crescent 
shape, are embedded into the plaster as follows: by 
placing such reinforcement vertically from forehead 
to chin, the first two are slightly embedded into the 
plaster one inch from either side of the centre line, 
the other two being placed in similar fashion about 
one inch from the ear on either side. 

After about five minutes, the plaster is set to a point 
where by gently pulling the two ends of the thread 
the mould may be cut into two halves. The plaster 
should be soft enough for the thread to pull through 
it without breaking, yet without permitting the plaster 
to reunite. It is therefore necessary to keep careful 
watch for this moment to arrive. 

The mould, once cut, is left until the maximum 
heat has been attained and it has cooled off again. 


To separate the mould, chisels or plane blades 
should be inserted in the crevices where the thread 
cut the mould—one at the forehead, one at the bridge 
of the nose and another at the point of the chin. 
These are lightly tapped with the mallet until they 
appear to separate, then are removed. By drawing 
the two halves of the mould away from one another, 
no damage to the mould will occur. If difficulty is 
experienced a trickle of water is permitted to run 
into the crevice; this will assist in the separation. 
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Immediately this is accomplished, the two halves 
are replaced together and bound with soft plaster to 
prevent injury to their edges. The mould is wrapped 
carefully in cloth and taken back to the casting studio 
for completion at leisure. 


The cotton batting plugs placed in the nostrils and 
ears are removed with tweezers and the face cleaned 
of any particles of plaster which might have adhered. 

Once back at the casting studio, the process of fin- 
ishing the mask is quite simple. Some may wish to 
complete the mask in plaster, while others may prefet 
to finish the positive in wax or other medium. 


Plaster Positives from Plaster Moulds 


The two halves are permanently bound with plaster 
and burlap to seal the crack and then allowed to hard- 
en, making the mould one piece. The mould is then 
placed into «a bath of water and allowed to remain 
there until such time as it is saturated and ceases to 
emit air-bubbles. It is then lathered with a solution 
olf green soap and allowed to stand 20 minutes. The 
solution should consist of one pound of green soap 
paste to one gallon of water; fresh soap should be 
used for each cast. When the solution is poured out 
of the mould, the moisture and any lather remaining 
may be removed by a brush and paper towelling. 

A mix of plaster is poured into the mould and then 
out again. This is repeated until the mould acquires 
a thin coating of plaster, free from flaws. The re 
maining mix, then sufficiently thick, is placed on the 
sides of the mould with a spatula until it is a uniform 
thickness of one-half inch over the entire area. Strips 
of burlap or sacking which have been impregnated 
with the mix of plaster are then placed over the 
plaster to strengthen the cast. This completed, the 
remainder of the plaster is spread over the burlap to 
a thickness of one-quarter inch. 

This is termed a hollow cast positive. If a solid 
cast is desired, simply fill the mould with plaster after 
the original coating film has been applied. 

After two more hours, the mould portion of the cast 
may be carefully chipped away from the positive cast 
with a dull chisel and mallet, leaving an exact replica 
of the original subject in all respects. The seam line 
down the centre of the face is carefully removed with 
plaster tools and the effigy may then be colored should 
this be desirable. 


Restoration from the Advanced Stage of 
Decomposition or Skeletal Remains 

There are few police departments which have not 
been confronted with the problem of identifying bodies 
in various stages of decomposition. Fingerprinting 
is possible in some cases; in others, decomposition 
prohibits impressions being taken. In Canada [inge) 
prints can establish identity if the deceased has had a 
criminal record, otherwise identification must result 
from some other means since there is no National 
Fingerprint Registration in this country. 

Frequently the pathologist's examination of a body 
turns up evidence which proves of much assistance in 
these types of investigations. | However, from the 
standpoint of sculptured restorations of skeletal re- 
mains, it is the writer’s opinion that examination ol 
a deceased by an anthropologist and a radiologist will 
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provide equally vital information. The pathologist's 
report in general is based upon an examination of 
organs and tissues; the other sciences can provide 
much more detail about bone structure and _ since 
sculptured restorations are based largely upon the 
bony formation of the skull and face, the anthropo- 
logist’s and radiologist’s reports are equally important. 
Actually it is the cumulative opinion of all three ex- 
aminers that provides the basis for a sculptured re- 
storation and the detail contained in their reports 
will determine to a great extent the likeness achieved 
by the technician. 

To the reader this form of restoration may appear 
“guess work.” If, however, the technician or sculptor 
is able to build the restoration on the actual skull 
itself and follows closely the known thickness of tissue 
overlaying various bony formations, a 75 per cent or 
better likeness should result from his work*. 

X-rays and photographs of a skull should be taken 
at eye level and in the following positions with a 
rule alongside: (a) full face; (b) both profiles; 
(c) left and right three-quarters; (d) rear; (e) top. 
This provides a permanent record of actual size and 
by projecting these photos on film rather than pho- 
tographic paper, transparencies of these views are 
available for future reference. Suspected injuries or 
abnormalities could also be treated in a like manner 
and these transparencies could then be superimposed 
over old x-rays of photographs of missing persons at 
some future time in the investigation, without having 
to resort to exhumation of the body at a future date. 


While dealing with the value of photographs as a 
means toward identification, an interesting sidelight 
may be illustrated by a case involving an individual 
who was issued a passport in Ottawa, Ont., on the 
basis of his sworn statement that he was a Canadian 
citizen born in Montreal. Evidence turned up by 
the investigation indicated that he had been born 
elsewhere and during his trial an unique arrangement 
of photographic transparencies superimposed one up- 
on the other in six groups of two and viewed through 
an illuminated film-viewer was introduced as evidence. 
Che photographs consisted of two seized at the home 
of the accused when he was arrested, one showing him 
as a youth and the other as an adult. A prosecution 
witness who claimed to be an uncle of the accused 
(a statement contested by the defense) provided a 
third family group which included the accused, then 
a youth, in the front row. The picture was taken in 
his country of birth. The fourth photo was one taken 
by the police upon the arrest of the defendant. 


All photographs had been taken from = approxi- 
mately the same angle and all were enlarged to the 
same degree. Each negative in turn was printed on 
Kodalith film thereby making the positive into a 
transparency. By superimposing one over the other 
the similarity in features became obvious and this was 
accented by showing the resemblances, feature by 
feature on individual charts. The six charts were 
necessary to alternate the subjects of the various pho- 


*Just how much information skeletal remains can impart to the 
specialist may be better realized by a study of two articles: “Some 
Microradiographical Data on Bone Aging” by Fedor Bohatrichuk 
from the British Journal of Radiology, Volume XXVII, No. 315, 
March 1954 and a text printed for the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion U. S. A. entitled “A Guide to the Identification of Human Skel- 
etal Material”, by Dr. Wilton Marion Krogman, Ph.B., MA, Ph.D 
Unversity of Chicago 
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tographs, proving that the subject of each was one 
and the same individual. These charts were made up 
on a transparent sheet of film on which had been 
drawn quarter-inch squares, each square identified 


both horizontally and vertically. The outstanding 
feature of identification proved to be the ears which 
appeared of a specific type. This was believed to be 
the first occasion when this form of evidence was in- 
troduced and accepted in a Canadian Court. 


Sculptured Masks of Missing Persons 


It is often found that snapshots or photographs ol 
the missing persons, presented to the police by the 
next-ol-kin, are actually unsuitable for publication. 
This may be due to the fact that the picture was taken 
years previously, is faded, torn, creased, over-retouched 
or in some case out of focus. This being the case, the 
problem of producing a true-to-life picture of the in- 
dividual can be accomplished by a sculptured mask. 
The mask can bring out age and other details of 
the face perhaps better than other mediums. The re- 
sults achieved are directly proportional to the picture 
or pictures available and the skill of the technician 
employed in this type of work. Interpreting contours 
from reference material is more difficult than when 
working from a live model. 

Sculptured Portrait Masks 

The usual description given by eye-witnesses to an 
offense may fit persons either residing in the vicinity 
or that of known criminals. Unfortunately, all per- 
sons do not have the knack of describing what they 
saw. In other cases, misinterpretation of the terms 
used in describing individuals delays and hinders the 
investigation. Witnesses are often hopelessly confused 
after thumbing through hundreds of police photo- 
graphs (“mugs”) of known criminals, some of whom 
have changed greatly since originally posed. Instead of 
assisting the witness, the seed of confusion is planted. 
When the culprit is finally placed in a line-up, the 
witness cannot identify the person even though, when 
first questioned, he was positive that he could. 

In 1950 a system of identification was introduced 
by the RCMP, whereby, in capital cases, the witnesses 
are closely questioned as to description before being 
influenced by police photographs, and while the fea 
tures and characteristics of the subject are still vivid 
in their minds. 

The system consists of a series of seven sculptured 
masks, each code lettered on the base of the neck from 
“A” to “G". Each mask is of different basic shape and 
dimension, not only in features, but in contour and 
size. Angles formed by the junction of one feature 
with another differ from horizontal to vertical. The 
system includues portrait parle data, plus numerous 
other details of equal importance. 

In conjunction with the seven masks is a question- 
naire containing 115 questions relative to the masks 
and the subject concerned. Embodied in this ques- 
tionnaire is a modification chart consisting of sym- 
bols. By this chart the size or development of any 
bone or muscular portion in any of the seven masks 
may be increased or decreased in whatever proportion 
the witness may decide. The answer to each question 
is indicated by one of the letters referring to a partic- 
ular mask. Should any enlargement be wished ove 
and above the modification chart, the column and slot 
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for the modification to that particular question should 
contain the letter (X) which indicates that at the 
end of the questionnaire, under Appendix the mark- 
ing (X) is noted and the enlargement clarified in full. 
If there is more than one enlargement to be made and 
clarified, an extra (X) is added to the symbol and 
repeated in the Appendix. 

The casts allow the witnesses to view the facial fea- 
tures in the third dimension, as well as the opportu- 
nity of observing them at precisely the same angle as 
they observed the offender. They eliminate entirely 
the need of the witness to express himself verbally, 
tend to strengthen his retentive power and refresh his 
memory. Misinterpretation of fact between witness 
and questioner is cut to a minimum. 

It is realized that two persons may not see and re- 
member the same points. It is also probable that 
they will view the subject from a different angle. 
Therefore when large numbers of witnesses are inter- 
viewed, the angle at which each observed the subject, 
and under what circumstances, are indicated at the 
top of the questionnaire. It is also realized that each 
witness sighs not be able to answer more than half 
of the questions of the questionnaire. It is hoped that 
this will not prevent the investigator from filling in 
the questionnaire anyway. Perhaps the great major- 
ity of the witnesses would answer enough questions so 
that a composite mask could be made up. In all cases 
to date this has been the case. 

A separate questionnaire is used for each witness, 
who should be interviewed separately by the inter- 
rogator to avoid having the opinions of one influenc- 
ing another. While viewing the masks witnesses should 
be allowed the privilege of handling the casts so 
that they may scrutinize the features more closely. 

The system has been designed to service Canada by 
having the sculptor located at RCMP Headquarters 
Identification Branch. ‘Throughout the country there 
are sets of duplicate masks in each of the RCMP divi- 
sions and sub-divisions. Numerous City Police De- 
partments and the Provincial Police Departments of 
Ontario and Quebec also have sets of the masks. In 
all cases they are supplied with identical sets and the 
same questionnaires. 

When the need arises the completed questionnaires 
are forwarded by air-mail to the RCMP Identification 
Branch where the forms are sorted out according to 
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the angle at which each witness observed the offender, 
averages of each group are struck and a master ques- 
tionnare made up by the sculptor. Should the time 
element prohibit the use of air-mail then the system 
is already in the form of code and could be sent by 
wire. Simply quote the number of the ——- the 
letter of the masks and modification symbol for each 
question. The results would be the same. . Upon 
arrival, the master chart would be made, from which 
a composite mask would be sculptured. It might be 
of interest to know that once the master chart is made 
the time usually taken to make such a composite is 
four hours for the sculpturing in clay and another 
four hours for photographs of the composite to be 
mailed to the police department requesting the service. 
In other words the service is the same as if the police 
department requested the record of a criminal. 

Each witness views the result separately and adjust- 
ments necessary to complete the effigy are noted and 
forwarded to the Identification Branch. Once the 
police department states that the witnesses are satis- 
fied that nothing more can be done to the clay efhgy 
to better it, it is cast in plaster and forwarded to the 
police department concerned. Pictures of the com- 
posite will be published in the RCMP Gazette should 
the department concerned desire this service. 

Not only does the mask give the police department 
a knowledge of the appearance of the offender for in- 
vestigative purposes, but it may be referred to months 
or years later when the witness, who first provided 
the details for its manufacture, might have long since 
forgotten details of the individual’s appearance. Wit- 
nesses should be able to refresh their memory without 
detracting from the mask’s evidential value. This 
would be similar in practice to that of a policeman 
who refers to his note-book during the course of a 
trial. 

Once the witness is satisfied that the mask is that 
of the subject concerned, the viewing of police pho- 
tographs could proceed without unduly influencing 
his opinon. The system also permits those persons 
regularly employed on crime index work and who 
deal with police photographs on a daily basis to spot 
the criminal at a later date, possibly in another part 
of the country, and copies of the photographs of the 
completed mask are placed with them for that pur- 
pose. 
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Constantly Expands Program of Cooperation with Law Agencies 


National “Auto 
“Theft Bureau 


Police Serices 


By G. F. Potts, Manager 
Pacific Coast Division 





National Automobile Theft Bureau 
San Francisco, California 


How keen is your eye for telltale evidence of stolen 
cars? 

If you spot a car bearing Texas license plates but 
no Texas inspection sticker on the windshield, are 
your suspicions aroused? Or if the situation is re- 
versed—sticker but another state’s license tag—can you 
spot it immediately? 

Here’s something you must watch for: An old 
license plate that dates back two or three years, but 
with an up-to-date tab fastened to the car’s license 
plate bracket with shiny new bolts. Or an old plate, 
such as the one described, affixed to a new car of this 
year’s vintage. 

How about the inside of the car? The door jamb 
with its lubrication and servicing records; its serial 
number plates with possible evidences of tampering; 
the signs of misuse of the interior of a car that is ex- 
pensive and, on the outside, unmarked; the litter of 
sandwich papers, orange peels, and perhaps blankets 
strewn about on the floor in the rear that suggest to the 
trained observer that the occupants have been eating 
and sleeping in the car? 

Such telltale signs as this are the stuff of which 
police training is made, but they have been added to 
the officer's store of knowledge only as the result of 
long years of observation and experience, distilled 
into training courses, lectures and film. The National 
Automobile Theft Bureau has been helping in this 
work, synthesizing this information and bringing it 
to the law enforcement agencies throughout the na- 
tion. One of the most effective media has been slide 
presentations using color transparencies. 

Our Texas division has been particularly active in 
putting materials together into slide and movie pre- 
sentations. A current slide-film production is con- 
cerned with the matter of spotting a stolen car. 


The ofhcer for whom the presentation was conceived 
is urged to pay close attention to the license plate. 
Clever alterations can frequently be seen by the naked 
eye, although a sharp and well-trained eye is needed. 
More often seen and easier to spot are the makeshift 
methods thieves use to attach license plates in a hurry. 
Sometimes the spurious plate will be held in place 
by only rubber bands which bind it to the bona fide 
plate. In other cases, string or even shoelaces may 
have been used in place of bracket bolts. 
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The Bureau’s slides also convey a warning to officers 
to watch for the muddied license plate on the clean 
car, the license plate held in place by only a single 
bolt, the other end of the plate perhaps resting, at an 
angle, on the splash pan. 


The National Automobile Theft Bureau sees its 
role in theft detection and prevention as a many-sided 
one, and police training is one of the most important 
of these sides. As stated, both detection and preven- 
tion are our provinces. Working as a non-profit, co- 
operative agency of leading insurance companies, we 
see ourselves as a supporting arm for the duly con- 
stituted authorities. 

Police training has been an integral part of the 
Bureau's work since the early years of its life. We are 
always available, on invitation, to work with police 
in their official training programs. This year (1956) , 
in the Pacific Coast area alone, we are participating 
in 20 FBI auto theft conferences. These conferences, 
scattered throughout eight western states—Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington—cover such matters as tracing, de 
tection, and identification. 

In our division we work with the California High- 
way Patrol in its recruit training courses, explaining 
the work of the bureau and helping to teach detection 
methods. 


As arson investigators—a subordinate though still 
important role of the bureau’s—we participate in the 
University of California’s arson seminar. 

Other regional offices—all together, there are five 
in the United States—conduct similar educational cam- 
paigns among police officers. In fact, this is one ol 
our largest single activities. Recognizing the fact that 
turnover in police personnel bulks large when all the 
political subdivisions of the United States are con- 
sidered, we spend a great deal of time working in 
liaison as well as training with police officials. 

Visual aids have been an effective means of putting 
across our story. Two 16mm sound motion picture 
films have been prepared by the bureau for showing 
to law enforcement officers as well as selected adult 
groups. Another film on “Automobile Fires’ has 
also been completed. 


Phese are the basic units in the film library now 
maintained, but they are augmented by the slides 
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Tools of the Trade—including number dies and 
grinder; counterfeit titles, manufacturers’ statement 
of origin, and stolen dealer's report of sales book; as 
well as standard items such as a suppyy of stolen li- 
cense plates—used by an actual car thief has proved 
useful in training programs. 


and numerous photographs, which we project by 
means of Delineascope for mass viewing. 

This last-named device has particular usefulness 
because it enables us to make use of photos which we 
take in connection with our investigative activities. 
Investigation is, of course, our primary activity, and 
to make it more effective, we make wide use of pho- 
tography. It has proved a direct aid in more than 
one case, not only in obtaining a conviction through 
its use as a medium for presenting evidence, but also 
in helping to fit together the pieces in a car theft 
puzzle. 

It is well known among law enforcement officers 
that numbers changing is a common ruse resorted 
to by car thieves to cover up their trail. Salvaged 
automobiles figure in this picture: the thief buys a 
salvaged car for a nominal cost, steals a valuable car 
of similar description, and transfers the identity of 
the wrecked car to the valuable model. 

Finding the junker and established its identity will 
lead us straight to the stolen car. For this reason, 
our agents frequently comb the junk yards in search 
of wrecked cars. When they find one that appears 
to warrant it, they look it over carefully and shane 
graph pertinent parts for later identification. 

Once we have our photographic record, if the junk- 
er should disappear, we still have our evidence backed 
up with photographs. 

Photography is also used to show up alterations in 
the serial numbers themselves. Stamped into the 
metal at the factory, the bona fide numbers distort 
the arrangement of molecules in the metal in a pat- 
tern that cannot be undone no matter how much 
grinding is done on the surface. The visible numbers 
themselves may have been completely ground off, but 
this more-than-skin-deep evidence persists. 

Heating, acid-treating, or electrolysis, skillfully car- 
ried out by a trained bureau agent, will bring up the 
the old number to the surface. Agents carry kits with 
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them for this purpose. ‘They also carry twin-reflex 
cameras in their cars, complete with flash and photo- 
flood attachments and  .speirrmepe equipment, with 
which they photograph the evidence of numbers tam 
pering. 


Our agents are proficient in the art of photography 
although none are professionals. The camera used 
is medium-priced, yet one that gives excellent results. 
With the proper equipment, we have found that 
long training programs are unnecessary. 

An example of an effective training aid we use is 
a photograph entitled “tools of the trade.” It shows 
a complete layout of equipment used by a smoothly 
operating car thief who was eventually tripped up. 
Included are license plates from California, Missouri, 
and Iowa; a copy of Peck’s Title Book, which contains 
descriptions of state laws regulating motor vehicle 
registrations and transfers, and includes specimens of 
certificates and other documents; hammers, grinder, 
numbers die set, paint cans, wrenches, pliers, screw 
drivers, putty knife, and gloves; serial number plates 
and drills and bolts with which to affix them; gloves 
and jumper wire; state ownership and _ registration 
certificates, with devices for placing a seal on them; 
blank social security cards; automobile club membet 
ship card: dealer’s invoices; manufacturer's statement 
olf origin; bill of sale; and California state dealer's 
report of sale form. Quite a tool kit! 

In the more-than-forty years of our existence, we 
have participated directly in the solving of many au- 
tomobile thefts and arson cases. We have worked 
with local officials and the FBI. We worked to stimu 
late interest among state officials to set up registration 
programs. We worked with officials in urging the 
governments of the U. S., Mexico, and Canada to 
engage in treaties permitting investigations to be cai 
ried out on both sides of the border. By so doing, 
the governments effectively bottled up what might 
have blossomed into a highly profitable international 
trade in stolen vehicles. We helped to smash the in 
famous Vigorito mob in New York. 

Yet we still remain a privately endowed organiza 
tion, supperted by some 380 major insurance carriers 
primarily as an instrument for preventing or helping 
to solve thefts which directly or indirectly affect their 
assureds. We are deputized, but we have no official 
authority to make arrests or to prosecute. 


We keep files containing millions of cards on which 
theft losses, thief, and victim are described and iden 
tified. We provide loss reporting forms and recovery 
notices. We have an embezzlement reporting service. 
We make every effort to keep up-to-date files of salv- 
age reports. We regularly act as a clearing house ol 
information on stolen cars, issuing bulletins to police 
departments and circulating information via direct 
wire teletype. We work with the owner in developing 
identifying information. 

And along with this, we continue to inform and 
train law enforcement officials. Our annually pub 
lished Manual for the Identification of Automobiles 
is distributed nationally to police authorities. Ow 
l6mm slides are available for showing whenever de 
sired. So are our slides. Being less portable, ou 
Delineascope has more limited uses. But in any case, 
we stand ready to assist police departments through 
out the country in their training programs. 
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This book has been planned to meet a three-fold need: 
1. A guide and handbook for jail administrators 


2. An evaluation guide for groups and individuals inter- 
ested in understanding and evaluating local jails 


3. A textbook for jail training 


ANSWERS IN EASY-TO-UNDERSTAND LANGUAGE THE 
MOST OFTEN ASKED QUESTIONS ON THE SUBJECT: 


What medications should be kept in the jail to handle 
minor medical problems? 

What kind of gas should be kept in the jail and when 
should it be used? 

What kind of mattress covers are recommended? 

Should jailers be taught judo? 

How much should jailers be paid? 

How can escapes be prevented? 

What about juveniles? women? addicts? escape artists? 
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SEX PERVERSIONS AND 
SEX CRIMES 


By JAMES MELVIN REINHARDT, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of Criminology, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Brings to the interested intelligent 
reader the facts of modern scientific 
research and observation in a long 
misunderstood field of abnormal be- 
havior. There is no intention to chal- 
lenge or to minimize the importance 
of constitutional factors or organic 
disturbances, glandular imbalances, 
brain lesions and so forth as con- 
tributive to sex perversions that may 
or may not be associated with crim- 
inality. Written in clear, concise style 
and in readily understandable form, 
it represents a masterly analysis of 
sex perversions and the criminal be- 
havior patterns associated with them. 
Ist Edition published 1957. Price In- 
definite. 


ETHICS IN 
POLICE SERVICE 


By DON L. KOOKEN, Associate Profes- 
sor of Police Administration, Chairman 
of the Department of Police Adminis- 
tration, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


A code of ethics for police officers: 
a clear enunciation of basic principles 
around which all official conduct 
should conform. Professor Kooken is 
well qualified to speak on this sub- 
ject. His proposed code of ethics 
strikes at the heart of the problem 
and is worthy of serious thought and 
consideration by all groups striving 
to professionalize police service. 1st 
edition published 1957, price indefinite. 


POLICE 


A Journal Devoted to the Professional 
Interests of All Law Enforcement Per- 
sonnel, edited by V. A. LEONARD, 
Professor of Police Administration, The 
State College of Washington. 


This bi-monthly journal presents to 
personnel at every level of service a 
professional point of view, with tested 
methods and procedures, including 
materials that have not been gener- 
ally accessible heretofore. POLICE 
prints articles that are practical — 
written clearly and concisely without 
being exhaustive, laborious, or highly 
technical. It is a beautiful magazine 
—carefully written, finely printed, 
superbly illustrated, and most im- 
portant of all, extremely stimulating 
to read. Price a year (6 issues): 
United States, U. S. Possessions, Pan- 
American Union, Spain, $3.00. Canada, 
$3.25. All other countries, $3.50. 











How A Three-Year Program To Reduce Accidents Worked 








‘raftie rbccdents 


Cau Ge Reduced 


By Chief W. J. Rusteberg 
Elmhurst Police Department 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


Elmhurst, Illinois, is a residential suburb of Chi- 
cago, approximately 17 miles due west of that city. 
The 1950 official census showed we had a population 
of 28,300; it is now estimated to be 33,000. This 
places us in the category of “smaller police depart- 
ment. 

In 1953, our force was comprised of 26 men. The 
constant growth of the city and its population added 
to the traffic problem, to the accident rate and to the 
death rate. We were keenly aware that this problem 
needed immediate attention. 

I attended Northwestern Trafhic Institute, and im- 
mediately upon completing the course, I arranged for 
a sergeant to attend also. We then laid the ground- 
work for a trafhe division within the department. 
First, 11 men were selected to be assigned to the divi- 
sion. We added to our regular fleet of cars two all- 
white patrol cars. A public address system was 
mounted permanently on one of these new cars. The 
cars were clearly marked with the words, “Traffic 
Division Safety Patrol, and the NSC Green Cross 
lor Safety was affixed to each side of the cars. 

The Il men on the traffic squad were issued white 
lop caps as part of their uniform. 


The first “white squad” went on the street Novem- 
ber 22, 1953. Through its PA system safety messages 
were broadcast to our citizens and borderline viola- 
tors were informed of their minor driving faults. This 
program was carried on consistently. And as many 
of the traffic squad members as possible were sent to 
Northwestern Traffic Institute for specialized train- 
ing. 

In December, 1954 we participated actively in SD- 
Day, with the department putting on a well-planned 
parade built around the theme of safe driving. We 
had but one accident, involving no injuries, reported 
on that day. Each year since our record has im- 
proved. 


As we look back on the progress of our traffic divi- 
sion we realize how very definitely it shows the need 
for trained men in this vital field. In the past three 
vears nine of our 11 traffic men have been trained at 
Northwestern. Because of their training we have 
been able to put into effect a strict selective enforce- 
ment program. 


Information from the month!y spot map, showing 
cause, location, day of week and hours of the day 
when the accidents are occurring is passed on to the 
trafhe squad by our trafic supervisor (one has been 
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appointed for each shift) and it is their responsibility 
to see that the program is carried out. 

We began filling out driver behavior cards each 
time a traffic arrest was made. The behavior cards 
are checked now to determine whether it is a first 
offense. 

We also initiated use of Sale Driver Cards to serve 
as an incentive to courteous driving. Whenever ou 
patrol cars observe a driver demonstrating extra care- 
ful driving, or who shows road courtesy over and 
beyond merely abiding by the law, the driver is stop- 
ped and presented a Safe Driver Card. The card ap- 
propriately expresses police appreciation for the help 
given in reducing accidents and saving lives. 

Our Elmhurst Police Department now has a force 
of 32 men. All of us are proud of the contribution 
we are making in reducing accidents and slaughter on 
ou streets. We can be proud because of this record: 

For the past two consecutive years we have reduced 
the number of accidents, having fewer in 1956 than 
in 1954 despite the increased population and the 
higher rate of vehicle registration in the city. 

We have been awarded Certificate of Achievement 
in Trafic Supervision by the International Associ 
ation of Chief of Police and the National Safety Coun- 
cil for the year 1955 and another for no motor vehi 
cle fatalities. 

Most of all we are proud that 752 have passed by 
without a single motor vehicle fatality in our city. 
It proves to us that traffic accidents can be reduced. 





Fourth Institute on Science at WRU 

Western Reserve University will hold its Fourth 
Institute on Science in Law Enforcement at the Law- 
Medicine Center in Cleveland, Ohio, June 17-22, 
1957. 

Lectures, discussions and workshops will be offered. 
Several social events are also planned for the week. 
The tuition is $75 per student and comfortable hous- 
ing can be arranged in the men’s dormitory at $15 
for the week. 

The three previous institutes have been attended by 
174 local police officers, sheriffs, state police, prose- 
cuting attorneys, scientists for police laboratories, mili 
tary police, forensic pathologists, coroners and private 
protection personnel from 22 states and four foreign 
nations. 

Information and registration forms can be obtained 
from Oliver Schroeder, Jr., Director, The Law-Medi- 
cine Center, Western Reserve University, 2145 Adel- 
bert Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


The Police Chief 





Keeping the peace 
for over 
90 years... 


WINCHESTER 


TRADEMARK 


FIREARMS 


Since the days of the Old West, 
Winchester rifles and shotguns have 
been the constant companions of law 
enforcement officers. Today, the 
same absolute dependability that put 
a Winchester in the saddle scabbard 
of early peace officers earns the 
modern Winchester a place in police 
cars across the nation. 








MODEL 97. Absolutely dependable, moderately priced 6 








shot repeater. Visible hammer. Available in 12 gauge riot gun : 

style with 20” cylinder bore barrel. On duty. 2 

MODEL 12. “The Perfect Repeater.'' Famous the world WINCHESTER— Haltom 
TRADEMARK TRADEMARK 


over for its fine balance, natural pointing qualities, and 
lightning fast, jam-proof action. 6 shot repeater 
in riot gun style. 20” cylinder bore barrel 


POLICE LOADS 


351 Win. Self-Load- 
ing —180 grain full metal 
case bullet for power and 
punch. 








SUPER SPEED 12 
gauge, available in 00, 
0, 1 and 4 buck shot. 





SUPER-X 12 gauge, 
: available in 00, 0, 1 and 
MODEL 94. Unbeatable lever rifle 4 buck shot. 
famous for over 60 years. Rugged and 
reliable, ready for any action. Caliber 


30-30 Winchester. 










MODEL O7. Semi-automatic 5 or 10 shot re- 30-30 Win. in 170 


peater. Chambered for 351 Winchester cartridge. grain full metal case for 
Short 20” barrel makes it easy to carry, fast to real power and penetra- 
tion, 





aim and fire. 
All Wi iming i ¥ 

WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION Oe eee 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION. NEW HAVEN 4,CONN non-fouling and non-corrosive. 














Modus Operandi and Legal Aspects 


Hotel “Thefte- 
fAAud Extortion 








By W. D. Blackwell 
Prosecuting Attorney 
Stone County 
Wiggins, Mississippi 


Hotel Thefts 

Most hotel guests are transients and are not quali- 
lied to vote for local law enforcing officers. Non-resi- 
dent victims of frauds and thefts are not generally 
given the same consideration as resident. Large ho- 
tels generally have “house detectives” to protect both 
guests and thereby their own reputation. This prob- 
lem is discussed by Edwin H. Sutherland in The 
Professional Thief, published by Chicago University 
Press and copyrighted (1957) by Chicago University, 
as follows: 

“The hotel prowl is a thief who steals from guest 
rooms in a hotel, either by finding them unlocked 
or else by using different methods of unlocking doors. 
Chis racket may be worked single-handed or with one 
or two associates. Assistance is occasionally secured 
from bellboys or clerks. Bellboys seldom feel it neces- 
sary to call in professional thieves when there is any 
stealing to do; they try to do it all themselves. In a 
few cases bellboys inform professional thieves that 
certain guests have left their jewels in their rooms. 
For this they receive the regular 10 percent for the 
putup. Hotel clerks have been more prolific in put- 
ting up touches for professional thieves. The most 
general putup by the clerks is for salesmen of furs, 
dresses, jewelry, and similar articles. The clerk studies 
the habits of the salesmen; when the salesman goes 
on a trip that will keep him away from the hotel for 
some time, the clerk gives the key of the room to the 
thief, who takes out the goods by the most advisable 
methods.” 


Ingenious methods of gaining entrance, or, if ap- 
prehended within the room, pretending intoxication, 
among other things, are legion. 

Fingerprint evidence, possession of stolen goods, 
testimony of eye witnesses and modus operandi may 
be shown in evidence. 

A prosecution for hotel theft originating in the 
Circuit Court of Bolivar County is reported at 207 
Mississippi 241. 

“The proof discloses that while the defendant, a 
maid employed to clean up reoms in a hotel, was 
engaged in changing the linens on the bed and par- 
ticularly one of the pillowcases, the billfold or ‘purse’ 
of the guest, who had occupied the room from 2 
o'clock a. m. until about 2:30 p. m., fell on the bed 
and was picked up by the maid and carried to her 
sister's home, before the guest discovered that he had 
inadvertenily left the same underneath the pillow and 
inside the pillowcase upon leaving the room to go 
to a restaurant for a meal. 
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“When the guest of the hotel undertook to pay 
for his meal at the restaurant and discovered that he 
did not have any money with him, he immediately re- 
called that he had left it in his room .. .”” He reported 
the loss to the hotel manager. In the interim the 
accused had gone off duty and turned in her passkey. 

Maids had been instructed to turn in_ property 
which they found; this was not done by accused. Ap 
pellani said that she had informed a bellboy of hei 
discovery of the purse, and that he told her that the 
hotel was not responsible for property left in rooms 
She told him that she would return the purse if re 
quested by the owner to do so. 

When asked by the owner, to whom she surrendered 
the purse at his request, to explain her actions, she 
responded: “You had no business leaving it there in 
the first place,” according to his testimony and that 
of the city marshal. Appellant denied saying this. 

; since the defendant could have readily as 
certained from the hotel manager at the time she 
turned in her passkey and went off duty the identity 
of the guest who had occupied the room—with the 
expectation that the owner might not be able to re 
call where he had left it,” an intent to deprive the 
owner of his property might be inferred. 

The court is of the opinion that the purse 
and money involved in the instant case was not lost 
property.” Since defendant was required to change 
the linen before a new guest arrived, the jury might 
conclude that she knew that it belonged to the last 
guest. “The jury was warranted in finding that the 
trespass, which is an essential element of the crime 
of larceny, was committed when the defendant con 
cluded to take the property of the guest away from 
the hotel in disobedience of her instructions to report 
it to either the manager or the housekeeper.” 

Conviction was afhirmed. 


Extortion 

“, . . Extortion is an abuse of public justice, which 
consists in any officer’s unlawful taking, by color ol 
his office, from any man, any money or thing of value 
that is not due to him, or more than is due, or before 
it is due. The punishment is fine and imprisonment, 
and sometimes a forfeiture of the office.” IV Black 
stone 141. 


Lay concept of extortion varies [rom the common 
law definition which is restricted solely to offices of 
the law. The “protection rackets” are often spoken 
of as being extortious, but they are not within the 
common law definition unless the accused accepted 
money under color of his office if he were an officer. 


The Police Chief 





33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 






Sirchie Model X © 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA | 


$86°° (Negative Size 
¥ 21/4 x3 Yq) 


X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $41°° 


Dealers) 









Your name or department 
stamped in gold on camera 


or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 


EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make ) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 

2 a . : P . 
} —« As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 21/4x31/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 


get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
a Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of 7 colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 244x344, and .3%4x4¥%, film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SINR CIBNNE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 





According to our current statutes there is a conflict 
of opinion as to whether the scienter, or knowledge, 
of the illegality of the taking is necessary. The prob- 
lem might more justly be solved by making the of- 
lense a misdemeanor if without the scienter and a 
felony with removal from office if committed with the 
scienter. 


_ Forms of extortion are legion. They may consist 
in forcing payment from milk producers or distrib- 
utors, meat packers, bakers or manufacturers of food 
products because of the impurity, unwholesomeness of 
sub-standard quality of the product on condition that 
there would be no interference with the said nefarious 
practice in sale thereof. It may go to the matter of 
tax assessment or the taking of some possible dis- 
cretionary action unfavorable to the victim, or the 
discrimination in any legal right as well as to the 
prosecution for crime. 


Many states give a person paying money to another, 
in an official capacity of the latter, a right to demand 
and receive a receipt of the payment. The receipt 
may be in the form of a “cost bill,” may show the 
itemized “service” rendered or other data. In the 
event that a designated “service” was not rendered, 
it may be shown by parole evidence notwithstanding 
the allegation of the receipt. 


‘Threats made, discussions of the matters involved 
and the actual payment of the money may be proven 
by the testimony of eye witnesses and auditors, pho- 
tographs, moving pictures and voice recordings, can- 
celled checks or the possession of the money paid. 
rhe latter may be identified by secret marks or the 
recording of the serial numbers thereon. This evi- 
dence, when properly qualified, will be received in 
court. 


An oltender may make an extortionate demand 
over the telephone to the victim whose telephone may 
be tapped with the victim’s permission; this record- 
ing should be admissible in all states. Because of 
mannerisms of speech and vocal peculiarities the 
speaker may be further identified even though the 
fidelity of the sound is not perfect. 


Circumstances surrounding the transaction may be 
explained in evidence so as to permit a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the credibility of the 
witnesses and weight of the evidence. 


In distinguishing the offense of extortion from that 
of bribery, approximately it may be said that if the 
officer makes the advance and demands money or 
some other consideration or that he will perform his 
duty,such as bringing to the attention of the health 
commissioner the adulteration or impurity of the milk 
products, that this is extortion. Howeyer should the 
dairy products producer approach the health inspec- 
tor and offer him a consideration to ignore the facts 
and not report them, this would be an offer of a 
bribe. 





Dearborn’s Director Takes New Post 


Ihe feminine touch in Dearborn, Michigan, police 
allairs is gone now, but the distaff influence over 
the past five years will be remembered by police offi- 
cers all over the United States. 


nN 
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An era was brought to a close last December when 
Marguerite C. Johnson swapped her handcuffs foi 
ledger sheets as she was pro 
moted by Mayor Orville L. 
Hubbard from safety director 
to director of the city finance 
department. 

From 1952 through 1956, 
Mrs. Johnson was recognized 
as the only woman safety di- 
rector in the country, a fact 
which attracted wide press at 
tention particularly at vari 
ous sessions of the Internation 
al Police Chiefs Association. 

During this period the press 
focused on the Dearborn po 
lice department's experiment 
with police dogs for patrol work, the replacement ol 
police horses with steel and glass traffic control 
towers, the mugging of suspects on color movie film, 
the use of women police dispatchers, rainbow colored 
scout cars and a series of other operational innova 
tions. 

But Mrs. Johnson’s influence in Dearborn police 
work began long before her appointment in 1952 as 
director of public safety. She began upsetting tradi- 
tion as early as 1936, when, as a private citizen, she 
mobilized and led a group of women in a fight to set 
up a women’s division in the Dearborn police depart 
ment. 

As chairman of the local Red Cross branch, which 
had its offices in the police building, she observed 
the unsatisfactory handling of children’s cases by case- 
hardened male detectives. Her persistence which fi 
nally won out over the dubious police hierarchy was 
a harbinger of later battles to freshen up police oper- 
ations with modern innovations. 


Marguerite Johnson 


Mrs. Johnson’s public service career is marked by 
successive tenures in several offices. It began with 
membership on several non-paying city commissions, 
including the Charter Commission, which led to hei 
election as Dearborn’s first woman councilman in 
1947, reelection in 1949, and selection by her col- 
leagues as president for 1950 and again in 1951. 

While «a member of the city council, she sponsored 
the microfilming of vital city records for storage out 
side the city in case of atomic attack. She also is 
credited with establishing Dearborn’s municipal park 
ing lot system, which has grown to be one of the 
finest in the country. 

During World War II, Mrs. Johnson worked with 
several servicemen’s organizations and led the fight 
for establishment of the Dearborn Veterans Bureau 
and in 1946 she was appointed the first woman mem 
ber of the Dearborn recreation commission. 

Born in Oklahoma City, Okla., on May 17, 1901 
she came to Dearborn in 1926. 

She is a graduate of Dearborn’s Fordson High 
School and attended Wayne State University and the 
Detroit College of Law in Detroit. 

Mrs. Johnson lives at 6649 Oakman, Dearborn, 
with her husband, Herbert S., an executive of the 
D. T. & I. Railroad. Her son, Herbert S., Jr., and 
grandson, Gary, live in Berwyn. Ill 


The Police Chief 








Np The Preferred 
. Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 

















IMP SON 
Jo ule rr 







1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 
2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 

. GOOD 15 
3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 


exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 








Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 





Yes Sir, The Deal” Is Still On! 


A GENUINE LEATHER HOLSTER WILL BE INCLUDED FREE WITH EVERY PAIR 
Freel OF OUR NEW 1957 MODEL NICKEL PLATED SPEED MASTER HAND CUFFS Freel 
ORDERED AT THIS TIME. $10.00 FOR BOTH! 














This is the special DEAL which has proven so tremendously successful that we have been asked to repeat 
it so all can take advantage of this great SAVING. For more than 25 years, we have been honestly and 
faithfully serving you with the FINEST products at the LOWEST prices. | 





REMEMBER, SPEED MASTER HAND CUFFS are Nickel plated, Lighter weight, 
“Flip-on” Action, case hardened Single and DOUBLE locks, rust proofed, made 
by us in strict compliance with ARMY-NAVY and all Government Specifications. 





There are none finer. $10.00 per pair 
AMERICAN MUNITIONS COMPANY ‘dene 





MANUFACTURERS 
1701 W. Hubbard St., Dept. PC, Chicago 22, Illinois 














USAF-Texas Traffic Safety Conference 


“A realistic approach to the Air Force private vehi- 
cle accident problem and a positive contribution to 
the national traffic safety program,” was the verdict 
of a group of representatives from national trafhc 
safety agencies who participated in the joint State of 
Texas-Air Force Traflic Safety Conference conducted 
recently in Austin. 


In response to an invitation from the governor ol 
Texas, approximately 275 persons, including members 
of the Air Force and state and local trafic officials, 
met for three days to develop a coordinated approach 
to the problem of ofl-base trafic accidents involving 
\ir Force personnel in private vehicles. 

In a letter of invitation to all Air Force command- 
ers of major and subordinate commands having juris- 
diction over bases located in Texas, the governor 
stated the conference objectives in these words: “In 
order to assure ourselves that every known technique 
of driver control and improvement is being utilized 
by state and local traffic officials, by the Air Force, and 
by state and community safety organizations, I invite 
you and all commanders of Texas bases to participate 
in a joint State of Texas-Air Force Traffic Safety Con- 
ference.” 

Colonel Homer Garrison, |r., director of the Texas 
Department of Public Safety, served as conference 
chairman. J. O. Musick, general manager of the 
Texas Safety Association and traffic safety coordinator 
for the State of Texas, was conference coordinator. 
Technical advisors to the conference included a re- 
presentative from the following national organiza- 
tions: The Automotive Safety Foundation; National 
Safety Council; Traffic Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators; American Bar Association; Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee; Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, and American Automobile 
Association. 


The opening session included a welcome address by 
the governor and a message from the President's Com- 
mittee for Trafic Safety delivered by J. W. Bethea, 
deputy director of the Committee. Acknowledgment 
for the Air Force was made by Maj. General G. P. 
Disoway, commander, FT AF, Air Training Command, 
representing Lt. General C. T. Myers, commander, 
\ir Training Command. Conference aims and objec- 
tives were expressed in addresses by Brig. General W. 
L.. Fagg, The Provost Marshal, Hq USAF, and W. L. 
Tubbs, Colonel, USAF (Ret) Assistant for Ground 
Safety, Hq USAF. 

“The Role of the Commander and Staff in the Air 
Force Trafic Program” was the topic of the first after- 
noon session. Colonel Garrison and other speakers 
stressed the necessity for a balanced approach to the 
trafhe accident problem and gave leadership and sound 
program administration as the ultimate key to an 
effective program. Brig. General David Wade, chief 
of staff, SAC, presented “The Commanders Approach 
to the Trafic Problem,” supplementing his remarks 
with a pictorial review of the SAC “Operation Life- 
saver” program. 

On the second day, the delegates divided into three 
groups lor discussions of enforcement, education, and 
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engineering as tools of driver improvement and con- 
trol. The keynote of the enforcement session was 
sounded by Colonel Louis H. Erichs, chief, Enforce- 
ment-Correction Division, Office of the Provost Mar- 
shal, Hq USAF. In his report to the group, Colonel 
Erichs said, “We refuse to take a defeatist attitude in 
this matter of off-base traffic accidents and violations. 
We refuse to accept them as an inevitable by-product 
of the state and community traffic problem. This we 
know-—that it is beyond our capabilities to cope with 
this problem without the understanding and assist 
ance of all agencies represented at this conference. 
This represents the first opportunity we have had to 
explore all facets of the problem with traffic officials 
and representatives of community organizations. | 
have every confidence that our discussion today will 
open up new areas of militry driver control.’ 


One hundred and fifty delegates attended the con 
ference luncheon on the final day. Colonel Raymond 
R. Ramsey, acting deputy, The Provost Marshal Gen 
eral, U. S. Army, who attended the conference as an 
observer, expressed his appreciation of the invitation 
to participate and pledged the cooperation of the 
Army in the approach to the military driver control 
problem. Brigadier General Fagg followed with a 
summary of the conference results and a word ol 
thanks to national, state, and community agencies 
which had contributed to the success of this pilot pro 
gram. 

Recommendations developed at this conference will 
be distributed to state and community agencies and 
to Air Force participants. 





Mississippi Death Down in January 


Mississippi's near-record 1956 highway death toll 
has apparently had a sobering effect on state motorists. 

According to Commissioner of Public Safety Tom 
Scarbrough, January 1957 traffic fatalities totalled 31 
killed, exactly 46 less fatalities than were reported 
during the preceding month, December. 

This amazing 59.7 per cent decrease in the state’s 
highway slaughter has been attributed by Commis- 
sioner Scarbrough to “an aroused consciousness ol 
motoring hazards.” He pointed out that the increas 
ing frequency of motor vehicle accidents has awaken- 
ed not only safety officials, but is jolting the motoring 
public as well. 

The grim realization that “it can happen to me” 
is finally coming home to the once-confident driver, 
he believes. 

Mississippi counted 557 highway deaths at the close 
of 1956, a near-record high in traffic carnage. Only 
the 1941 toll of 602 deaths exceeded last year’s slaugh 
ter. 

The January °57 traffic death report also showed a 
sharp decrease in fatalities from the January 1956 
total. During January ‘56 the traffic death toll was 
recorded at 53 dead, and had constituted at the time 
a reduction in deaths from the January 1955 report. 

Whether Mississippi is to continue its present down 
ward trend in highway deaths rests largely with the 
man and woman “behind-the-wheel.” If the present 
alert driver-attitude is relaxed, the state will be 
threatened again with a repetition of 56 blood bath, 
Patrol officials feel. 


The Police Chief 












SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


e Badge Holder 






Available in the new type 
comfortable Short Sleeve Model 


or Long Sleeve Model 
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e Pencil Pocket 








e 2 Flap Pockets 





e@ Shoulder Straps which can be worn with or without tie 

















2x1 COMBED POPLIN 


f bries & Mercerized, Sanforized, Tough Poplin in 
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Can Help Solve Your Manpower Problem 


Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 

Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 

sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 

of information on these cases.” 

@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 

just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 

in our personnel investigations.” 

@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 

the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 

savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 

for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 

machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 

of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 

tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 

suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 

veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 

eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 


ASSOCIATED R ESEWRCH, 
“Precision Instruments Since 1936’ ncorpotctoge. 


3795 WEST BELMONT AVENUE * CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 





Dr. Lois Higgins Honored 





Chief George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District 
Police, president of the International Association ol 
Chieis of Police, presents Dr. Lois Higgins with a 
diamond studded gold star, honoring her as the first 
president of the International Association. of Women 
Police. 

The presentation was made at a luncheon in Chi- 
cago March 4, attended by civic leaders, public off- 
cials, representatives of local, state and national police 
organizations, officers representing labor, the clergy 
and many friends of Dr. Higgins. 

Dr. Higgins is director of the Illinois Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau, a post she has held for six years and 
in which she has gained international recognition 
for her work in the field of crime prevention. 


NEW TRAFFIC ACCIDENT MANUAL 

The Trafic Institute of Northwestern University 
has announced publication of an enlarged and com- 
pletely revised Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual 
for Police. 





Editor and principal author of the new volume is 
James Stannard Baker, the Institute’s director of re- 
search and development and one of the country’s 
leading authorities on motor vehicle accident prob- 
lems. 


The Institute said that the book is the most de- 
tailed and comprehensive treatment of the problems 
of trathe accident investigation ever published. It 
contains 35 chapters, more than 600 pages, and 352 
illustrations. There are 189 photographs, 114 draw- 
ings and diagrams, 25 illustrations of forms used in 
accident investigation, 21 tables, and 3 charts. 


“Finding out who and what was involved in a traffic 
accident is not difficult,” said Mr. Baker. ‘Present 
records of accidents contain this kind of information 
almost exclusively. Of much greater importance in 
preventing accidents, however, is information relating 
to how and why they happened. 

“Upon this kind of information depends further 
refinement in techniques for safety of traffic police 
and court activity, driver licensing, driver education, 
laws and ordinances, and traffic and automotive en- 
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gineering. Relevant information about causes must 
be discovered through accident investigation, and it 
is a purpose of this book to present investigative tech- 
niques and procedures that will make this possible.” 

According to Ray Ashworth, acting director of the 
Traffic Institute, the development of this manual 
would not have been possible without the continuing 
and generous financial support of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Boston, which provided funds 
from 1951 through 1955 for this purpose. 

Designed primarily for training police investigators, 
the book also contains valuable material for investi 
gators with special interests in the legal aspects of ac 
cident investigation, according to the editor. Among 
the chapters of special value in this area are “What 
the Road Shows”, “What the Vehicle Shows”, ‘“Acci 
dent Reconstruction”, and “Analysis of Accidents to 
Determine Causes.” 

The 1954 edition of the manual (last previous edi 
tion) contained only 18 of the present chapters. 
Many of these have been completely re-written, en 
larged, and brought up to date. Some of the new 
chapters first appeared in the Traffic Digest & Review, 
monthly magazine of the Traffic Institute, but many 
appear in the new text for the first time anywhere. 


Indicating the completeness of detail covered, the 
book’s index covers 18 pages and includes more than 
2,300 entries. 


Work on “Supplementary Field Notes” and “Anal- 
ysis of Causes’, two of the present chapters, was orig 
inally done as part of a cooperative project of the 
Traffic Institute and the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
Funds provided by the Allstate Insurance Company, 
Skokie, IIl., made possible the enlargement and illus- 
tration of “What the Road Shows”, “Skidmark Meas- 
urements”, and “Speed Estimates.” 


The list price of the manual is $7.50 per copy. Po- 
lice departments and other organizations ordering 25 
or more copies are offered a 2 per cent discount. 
Orders should be sent to the Traffic Institute, North 
western University, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, III. 


Esso Grant to [ACP Traffic Division 

The Esso Safety Foundation, New York City, has 
made a grant of $5,000 to the Traffic Division of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, Evans 
ton, Ill. 


The grant was announced by IACP President Geo 
ge A. Otlewis, chief of the Chicago Park District Po 
lice. 

“We are grateful to John J. Hall, director, and to 
the other officers of the Esso Safety Foundation for 
this generous contribution,” Chief Otlewis said. “These 
funds will help support the non-profit field assistance 
program our Trafic Division conducts for city and 
state police agencies. Through this program police 
traffic supervision work is constantly being upgraded. 
The Esso grant will be put to excellent use.” 

The Traffic Division of IACP has been providing 
field assistance to law enforcement agencies since its 
inception in 1936. In that time its staff has assisted 
police departments of more than 100 cities, counties 
and states in their traffic supervision functions. 


The Police Chief 





Patrol Accidents Reduced in Texas 

New drivers in the fleet of the Texas Highway 
Patrol are showing the older, more experienced pa- 
trolmen how to handle their Patrol Units safely. 

According to an accident analysis for the fiscal 
year 1955-56 prepared by Sgt. P. A. Zeissel, fleet co- 
ordinator for the THP, patrolmen between the ages 
of 21 and 26, and with five years or less of service in 
the Patrol, chalked up the lowest accident frequency 
rate. Statistics show that these partolmen comprise 
59.4 per cent of the patrol force, and that they were 
involved in only 37.9 per cent of the accidents. 

This record is not restricted to the last fiscal year, 
but has held true during the last three years. 

Patrol Chief W. J. Elliott reports that his fleet will 
again be in competition to win the Texas Safety As- 
sociation Fleet Safety Award for the third consecutive 
year. The THP won the award for its safe operation 
during the fiscal years ending in 1954 and 1955. 

The Texas Highway Patrol experienced fewer acci- 
dents during the last year in comparison with the 
preceding vear with a 12 per cent reduction. This 
record was made even though there was an 8 pei 
cent increase in the number of miles driven in Patrol 
vehicles during the year, and an increase in patrol 
strength. 

The Patrol was involved in 66 reportable accidents 
during the period. These accidents occurred in 14,- 
377,000 miles of driving, making the accident fre 
quency rate drop to .459 accidents per 100,000 miles 
of travel. This compares with an accident frequency 
rate of .567 for the year ending in 1955. 

On the personnel! side of the ledger, there were 
112 more patrolmen driving during 1956, bringing 
the present number of drivers to 628. 

Chief Elliott accredited the improved record to 
three main factors—the driver training program fot 
new patrolmen, in-service driving training and field 
supervision, and higher physical standards for pa 
trol recruits. 

The Texas Highway Patrol first strengthened its 
program of driver training for student patrolmen 
during the year 1950, and it has been improved each 
year since that time. The result has been a slowly 
dropping accident frequency rate since 1952. 

Most of the accidents involving major damage dur- 
ing the last year occurred while vehicles were making 
emergency runs and pursuits. Almost 40 per cent 
of the total accidents fall in this category, and a majo 
portion of these emergency run accidents occurred at 
high speeds. 

“That accounts for the fact that our accidents were 
more expensive this year,” Chief Elliott said. “Ou 
accident damage was up about $2,000 over the pre- 
vious year due to the fact that several accidents in- 
volved major damage to our vehicles. 

“We believe that our driving training for new pa- 
trolmen has helped us considerably, and we have re- 
cently improved our in-service driver training. An- 
other factor we must consider is that we have devel- 
oped better field supervision for the operation of pa- 
trol vehicles. 

“It would seem that by using more caution in the 
operation of our units that we might lower our en- 
forcement rate, but the reverse is true. I have found 
that more over-all efficiency has been developed dur- 
ing the last few years. This is evidenced in an in- 
crease in arrests, fewer injured patrolmen and more 
hours of service with less lost time for both patrol 
cars and patrolmen.” 





STROBOFLASH 
with Lamphead 





NICAD AC 
CONVERTER 


Stroboflash iv 


with NICAD AC CONVERTER and 
Rechargeable Nickel Cadmium Battery 


Graflex, maker of the Pacemaker Graphic 45 cam- 
era, now offers your department additional savings 
in flash pictures. The Stroboflash IV with Nicad AC 
Converter and rechargeable Nickel Cadmium Bat- 
tery is the latest advancement in the field of elec- 
tronic flash. 

The Nicad AC Converter operates with a recharge- 
able nickel cadmium battery, or on regular 110-120 
volt AC current. It reduces flash costs to just a 
fraction of a cent per shot. For instance, a Strobo- 
flash LV set at full power enables your photographer 
to take at least 80 flash pictures before the self- 
contained nickel cadmium battery needs recharging. 
The battery can be recharged over one thousand 
times, resulting in as many as 80,000 flashes before 
the battery requires replacement. It is completely 
portable, is not subject to deterioration and even 
under daily use has a life of 15 years! 

The Nicad AC Converter can be interchanged 
with the dry cell batteries of the Stroboflash II, II 
and IV. 

For additional information on Stroboflash elec- 
tronic flash and the Pacemaker Graphic 45, call 
the local Graflex dealer listed in the yellow pages of 
your phone book, or write 
Dept. PC-47, Graflex, Inc., 
Fe oncomazer vochester 8, i 
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Kemper Grants For Police Training 

The Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, Chi- 
cago, will provide grant-in-aid awards totaling $39,120 
to police departments throughout the United States 
to enable them to send qualified officers to the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University for the 1957-58 
program of training in traffic police administration. 


In announcing presentation of funds for these 
awards, Ray Ashworth, acting director of the Traffic 
Institute, indicated they comprise sixteen fellowships 
of $1,650 each and sixteen $795 tuition scholarships. 
Eight of the awards in each category are available for 
municipal departments and eight for state and/or 
county departments. 


Ihe Traffic Institute is now in its twenty-first year 
of operation, and the 1957-58 class of police officers 
will be the thirty-second group to receive this speci- 
alized professional training. The Institute was estab- 
lished April 15, 1936, and in the same year the Kem- 
per Foundation for ‘Traffic Safety was established by 
the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and the 
American Motorists Insurance Company. The Kem- 
per Foundation has contributed funds for police train- 
ing at the Institute continually since its establishment. 


With the graduation of the class now in session, a 
total of 802 men will have completed the program, 
including 442 from municipal departments, 271 from 
state police agencies and highway patrols, 14 from 
county departments, 36 from other United States juris- 
dictions and possessions, and 39 from foreign countries. 


The 1957-58 training will begin Sept. 19, 1957 and 
continue through June 16, 1958. May 15, 1957, is the 
deadline for police departments to apply for admis- 
sion of officers to this program, and for financial 
grants-in-aid. 


This nine-month training program is designed es- 
pecially for staff and command police trafic person- 
nel. It comprises four major areas of study and ac- 
tivity: (1) Problems in Highway Transportation; 
(2) Functions of Traffic Police; (3) Management of 
Police Service; (4) General education courses selected 
to increase the professional competence of adminis- 
trative personnel in the fields of psychology, economics, 
sociology, and political science. 

Factors considered in the selection of participants 
in the course and recipients of grants-in-aid include 
ability and potential leadership in the department, 
the nature and scope of the motor vehicle traffic prob- 
lem in the jurisdiction represented, and the likelihood 
that full use will be made of the increased capacities 
of the trainee. 

To be eligible for admission to the program and 
consideration for financial assistance, the applicant 
must (1) be not more than 45 years of age; (2) be 
a police officer in active service in a municipal, county, 
state, federal, or provincial agency; (3) have at least 
three years of police experience; (4) have the approv- 
al of the chief officer of his organization; (5) be as- 
sured of a leave of absence, or equivalent temporary 
status, from his department, during which his salary 
will be paid; (6) have the assurance of his superior 
that he will be returned to active service; (7) agree 
to return to his department for a minimum of three 
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years; and (8) be in good health. There are no acad- 
emic prerequisites. 


Selection of enrollees is made by a selection board 
composed of representatives of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
and the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety. Be- 
fore the selection board meets, applicants are given 
examinations and are interviewed in their respective 
departments by members of the Traffic Institute staff. 


“To increase the possibility of having a man select- 
ed from their departments,” Mr. Ashworth said, 
“police chiefs are encouraged to permit all officers 
of the rank of sergeant and above, who are eligible 
to compete, to submit applications. The chiefs may 
then forward those applications which have their ap 
proval to the Traffic Institute. If chiefs desire help 
in the evaluation of applicants, the Institute will be 
glad to provide staff assistance.” 


Detailed information concerning the training pro- 
gram and application forms for 1957-58 have been 
mailed to police departments. 


THE FLEEING FELON 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, has announced that the FBI will 
sponsor a series of more than 100 law enforcement 
conferences on the subject of “Law Enforcement and 
the Fleeing Felon,” which will be held regionally 
throughout the United States during 1957. 

These conferences will be designed to aid law en 
forcement in the complex problem of coping with 
fugitives by bringing about a better understanding 
of the problem, more widespread dissemination of 
successful techniques in police work, and increased 
coordination and cooperation among law enlorcement 
agencies on all levels. In order to promote participa- 
tion by all individuals in attendance, the conferences 
will be conducted on an open forum basis. 


The hunt for wanted criminals is an integral part 
of the work of any law enforcement agency. Modern 
high-speed transportation has given the criminal the 
entire expanse of the country in which to hide and 
has turned today’s fugitive hunt into a nationwide 
search requiring the close-knit cooperation of local, 
state and Federal police authorities. 

The Fugitive Felon Act, which originated in 1934, 
joined the FBI with local law enforcement agencies 
throughout the country in investigations to locate 
criminals who have fled across state lines to avoid 
prosecution, custody or confinement for certain speci- 
fied crimes. During the 1956 fiscal year, 902 persons 
wanted by local, city and state law enforcement agen- 
cies were taken into custody by the FBI acting unde 
provisions of this Act and at the request of local pro- 
secuting officials, as against the previous high of 653 
wanted persons located in the 1955 fiscal year. 


Tokyo, JAPAN—Mr. Hisato Kawai, formerly Direc 
tor of the Kinki Police Region, was appointed Super- 
intendent-General of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, Tokyo, on January 12. Mr. Kawai, a member of 
IACP, attended the 1955 Conference of the Association 
in Philadelphia as director of the Palace Police Head- 
quarters. 


The Police Chief 





Their Job Is Tough 


(Reprint from the Chicago Daily News) 

We have a letter from an irate reader who had 
just received a traffic ticket. Such letters are not un- 
usual in a newspaper office. Most of them are un- 
signed, and find their rightful place in the waste- 
basket. 

This letter is even more violent than most. It errupts 
vitriol for two pages on the theme that “all cops are 
ignorant bullies doing nothing but wasting the tax- 
payers’ money.” 

We wonder if the writer of the letter noticed that 
last Thursday Osbourne Sims, 33, a policeman for 16 
months, was shot and killed in the pursuit of a crazed 
burglar. Officer Sims liked being a policeman. “He 
thought it was a fine, respectable job,” said his wid- 
ow, mother of his four small children. 

We wonder if the man who griped about police 
“bullies” remembered that two other policemen have 
died from gunfire this year, also in the belief that 
their jobs were an essential service to their com- 
munity. 





Lyons Kelliher, 52, was shot last Jan. 25 by an 
AWOL soldier in a tavern where the policeman was 
investigating possible narcotics violations. John Blyth, 
1, was latally wounded June 16 while chasing a gun 
man who had already shot two other persons. 

Many another policeman has been wounded in line 
of duty. Still others have been injured by criminals 
whom the policemen tried to stop for traffic violations. 

One of the most dastardly attacks was that last 
month in which Policeman Donald Passeri was severe 
ly burned and nearly blinded by acid thrown in his 
face. The acid came from a car Passeri had stopped 
for traffic violation. 

By a grim coincidence, the slayer of Officer Sims 
has been indentified as the driver of the car involved 
in the acid attack. 

It is easy to berate the police for lack of courtesy 
or other faults, some real and some imagined. But 
consider the policeman’s point of view. 

The policeman never knows when he answers a 
radio call or stops a speeding car, what may come 
next. The driver of that car may be you, a law-abid- 
ing citizen under all other circumstances and meek 
before the majesty of the law. 

Or it may be a hoodlum, ready to draw a gun, 
throw acid, or commit mayhem with any handy 
weapon, including the automobile. 

How is the policeman to know? Can you blame 
him for approaching with caution, ready for anything, 
in the light of what has happened to his fellows? 

Too often the danger is real, as the honor roll of 
dead and wounded attests. Are we to contend that 
their sacrifices occurred while they were “wasting the 
taxpayers’ money’’? 

As for the traffic tickets, the statistics speak for 
themselves. Chicago's traffic deaths are down almost 
25 per cent since 1947, though the number of auto 
registrations has nearly doubled. It was in 1947 that 
the city finally started getting tough with violators. 


It is hard, dangerous, infinitely worthwhile work 
Chicago’s policemen are doing, and it’s time the com- 
plainers began to realize it. 
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GAMEWELL 


Communication 
™ = 'work 


Advanced application of Gamewell Police 
and Emergency Signalling Systems provides 
progressive communities with a completely 
private and integrated network for maximum 
protection by the forces of law and order. 


Here are the functions this system performs... 
Police Supervision and Coordination 

Civil Defense Control 

Direct Telephone Channel for Police and Public 
Patrolmen Re-Call and Mobilization 
Systematic reporting and contacting 

Citizen’s Emergency Post 

Record Keeping and Planning 

Fire Alarm and Advisory Service 

Private Protection through direct Connection 


Plan for this new concept in your community. . . 
Bring this new concept in community protection 
to your own area. It will help you expand and 
increase the scope of the Police Department as 
the vital arm of all law and order. 


Get complete information from .. . 





COMPANY 


Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 
in Conade: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 








INVESTIGATE 
WALKIE-RECORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 
Recorder-Transcriber 
NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 








Operates from self-contained standard 
dry batteries and/or A.C. 


* RECORDS UNDETECTED WITHIN 60 FT. RADIUS 
IN OR OUT OF CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

* MINIMIZES OUTSIDE NOISES AS TYPING, 
AIR CONDITIONERS, CAR AND PLANE ENGINES 

* FULLY AUTOMATIC — UP TO 4 HOURS 

* VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* 2-WAY TELEPHONE RECORDINGS 

* LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM MICROPHONE 
OR TELEPHONE FROM REMOTE POINTS 


OVERCOMES THE OBSTACLES OF CONFERENCE RECORDING 
EARPHONE JACK AND BUILT-IN LOUDSPEAKER 

REMOTE FOOT CONTROL FOR RECORDING OR PLAYING BACK 
RECORDING ON COMPACT, EASY-TO-FILE ENDLESS BELT 
INDEXED COMPILATION OF CASE HISTORY FILES 
SPONTANEOUS SELECTION OF ANY PART OF 

INDEXED RECORDING 

* VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL TO FACILITATE TYPING 

® PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDING AT 3c PER HOUR 
INVALUABLE FOR 


“‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
* IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE 
* INDOORS - OUTDOORS 
* INTERROGATION 
* CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION 





* 2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT «/ 
TAPPING WIRES 


IT'S ALL IN THE BAG 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY — NO DEALERS 
Write for Bulletin PC-54 


MILES REPRODUCER €0., INC. 


New York 3, N. Y. 
SPring 7-7670 


812 Broadway 
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Safety Council Opposes “Hot Rods” 

Drag racing and other speed competition of hot 
rod clubs has been condemned by the National Safety 
Council. 

The Council announced its position after a ques- 
tionnaire poll of more than 1,500 city and state traffic 
officials, school authorities and local saftey councils. 

While the poll revealed that many hot rod clubs en 
gage in worthwhile activities that promote traffic safe- 
ty and good citizenship, it showed that more than 80 
per cent of such clubs are primarily interested in 
racing. 

The complete text of the Council's policy statement 
follows: 

“The National Safety Council opposes speed con 
tests. Since speed violations are so often involved in 
trafic accidents, the National Safety Council cannot 
condone speeding even in the name of competition. 

“The Council feels that public interest would be 
better served if the energy and enthusiasm now de 
voted to drag racing were channelled into more con 
structive activities. Economy runs, driver clinics, and 
leadership in traffic safety programs are examples ol 
desirable outlets for interest in automobiles and drive) 
ability. 

“Although clubs known by the general term ‘hot 
rod’ often engage in many worthwhile activities, it is 
apparent that the chief purpose of such organizations 
is promotion of racing events. 

‘The National Safety Council therefore recom 
mends that traffic authorities and safety organizations 
refrain from endorsing, supporting, or participating 
in speed events.” 


Driver-Licensing Training Courses 

Four two-week training sessions for driver license 
administrators will be conducted this spring on a 
regional basis, the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators has announced. 

The courses, covering the field of “Driver Improve 
ment Through Licensing Procedures,” will be pre- 
sented in the four regions of the AAMVA: 

Region I—Northeastern University, Boston, March 
25-April 5. 

Region II]—University of 
May 6-17. 

Region I1I17—Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
April 8-19. 

Region I1V—University of California, San Francisco, 
June 3-14. 

The training program is supported by a grant to 
the AAMVA from the Farmers Insurance Group 
Safety Foundation, Los Angeles. The Traffic Insti 
tute of Northwestern University will direct the pro 
gram, provide the instructors and follow up with 
course participants in applying the principles learned 
from the training. 

Eligible for the two-week courses are directors ol 
state and provincial driver license divisions, chief re- 
viewing officers, assistant reviewing officers, hearing 
officers, and supervisory personnel working in drive 
improvement. 

Additional information about the training program 
may be obtained from the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, 912 Barr Building, 
Washington 6, D. C., or the Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, III. 


Tennessee, Knoxville, 


The Police Chief 





Closed-Circuit TV in Traffic Control 


Closed-circuit television in combination with radio- 
controlled traffic lights may be the most effective 
answer to choking traffic problems in American cities, 
the General Electric Company advises. 

Speaking before the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers at Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. 
Frank P. Barnes of GE’s Technical Products Depart- 
ment in Syracuse, N. Y., said trafic engineers with 
traditionally low budgets must look to a centralized 
control system for a “relatively inexpensive answer” 
to the thorny traffic problem. 

As outlined by Mr. Barnes, this is the way such a 
system could be coordinated from a centralized traffic- 
control bureau: 

Closed-circuit TV cameras would be strategically 
located along busy cross-city intersections or other im- 
portant traffic arteries. Each camera would be focused 
on a system of mirrors at the intersection. The mir- 
rors, in turn, would afford a view of traffic flow 
from all four directions of the intersection. By a 
system of measured stadia or graduated marks on 
each mirror, the distance of the traffic from the 
mirror could be calculated. 


A traffic coordinator, seated in front of a bank of 
television monitors, or receivers, at a central traffic 
bureau, could thus view traffic conditions at any num- 


ber of intersections. The closed-circuit TV system, 
combined with radio controls, would give the traffic 
coordinator push-button control over the timing of 
the red and green lights at each intersection. In this 
way, he could speed heavy traffic from one direction, 
while slowing lighter traffic from the other. 


Closed-circuit TV, transmitted by coaxial cable or 
by microwave cannot be received by the general pub- 
lic, and if transmitted by cable no licensing is required 
by the Federal Communications Commission.  Fre- 
quency assignments are made by FCC for microwave 
transmission. 


Mr. Barnes pointed out that transmission of the TV 
signal by microwave is the most efficient and least ex- 
pensive method for traffic control, but before this can 
be done on any large scale, it will be necessary for the 
FCC to make a complete study of frequency alloca- 
tions in order to bring allocations up to date with 
national requirements. 


Radio-controlled traffic lights are now being used 
successfully in a few cities, but no concerted effort 
has yet been made to test traffic control by closed- 
circuit TV radio-coordinated traffic systems. 

A retraining police school, open to all qualified 
peace officers, is scheduled for September 12-14 at 
Odessa, Texas, under auspices of the FBI National 
Academy Associates of Texas. 
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THE “DEFENDER” SPOTLIGHT 
“SIRENO’S” New Combination CAR SPOTLIGHT 


and 360 Degree Revolving Warning Light . . . one 
Spotlight performs THREE JOBS!! 











DESIGNED FOR 
UNMARKED CARS 


repairs. 


OFFICIAL CARS 
* 
CIVIL DEFENSE 
VEHICLES 








TRIPLE DUTY “DEFENDER” Spotlight includes these features: 
1. Exclusive snap-on ‘‘ROTO-DOME” turns reguiar spotlight into 360 degree 


revolving warning light. 
seconds. Gives complete protection to vehicle and occupants. 

2. Regular spotlight, with 10 foot KOIL KORD, extends outside car and 
is used for controlling traffic, illuminating accident scenes and assisting minor car 


- 3. Spotlight normally mounts under dashboard and is used as regular car 


spotlight, replacing the obsolete corner-post type spotlights. The ‘‘DEFENDER’’ 
can be used thru the windshield to apprehend traffic violators. 


THE CIREN[ COMPANY, INC., 214 Willaim Street 


Department No. 32, New York 38, N. Y.. 








Entire unit clamps on door of vehicle in just twenty (20) 
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Viennese Criminologist Visits Provost 
Marshal Division in Heidelberg 


Dr. Roland Grassberger, noted Viennese criminolo- 
gist, recently visited Colonel Harley L. Moore, Jr., 
Deputy Provost Marshal, USAREUR, on a recent 
trip to Heidelberg, Germany 

Dr. Grassberger was taken on a tour of the Provost 
Marshal Division and shown some of the crime de- 
tection equipment which makes the USAREUR mili- 
tary police among the world’s best equipped police 
forces. 

Dr. Grassberger is personally known to hundreds of 
military policemen throughout the Army establish- 
ment who have attended his courses in criminology at 
the University of Vienna, Austria. He has been rank- 
ed as one of the top criminologists by the police of 
live continents for over two decades. He is constantly 
consulted by European police on the psychological 
aspects of bizarre crimes, many of which he has been 
instrumental in solving. 


Dr. Grassberger is director of the Institute of Crimi- 
nology and dean of the Law School at the University 
of Vienna. He also serves as the official expert in 
criminal cases tried in Viennese law courts. He ap- 
pears as guest lecturer on criminology at leading Eu- 
ropean universities and contributes articles regularly 
to the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology and 
the Jnternational Police Journal. He has also author- 
ed several books which are considered standard texts 
in the field of criminology. 

He was recently invited by the Egyptian govern- 
ment to make a trip to that country as an advisor in 
the criminal research field. 





Dr. Roland Grassberger, left, examines a 35mm 
camera with giant 800mm telescopic attachment at 
the USAREUR Provost Marshal Division. In_ the 
center is Colonel H. L. Moore, Jr., Deputy USAREUR 
PM, and, at right, T. ]. Blain, administrative assistant 
in the PM Division. 
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Traffic Accident Reporting Streamlined 


A streamlined system of traffic accident reporting 
which will save the city an estimated 1,540 man days— 
or approximately $22,150 per year—is now in effect 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Police Department. 

Police Commissioner Thomas ]. Gibbons believes 
the new operation provides “another means of in- 
creasing the number of policemen available for crime 
prevention and detection.” 

A new report form was developed by the city’s 
records department in cooperation with Deputy In- 
spector Joseph F. Halferty and put into use the first 
of the year. This form is tilled out by the policeman re- 
porting an accident and sent immediately through his 
district to the police central records office at City 
Hall. From central records the form goes to the Rec- 
ords Department's photostat unit which prints as many 
copies as necessary at a cost of about two cents apiece, 
then returns them to Central Records for immediate 
mail or hand delivery. 

In the past, Commissioner Gibbons explains, a 
policeman filled out an accident report in pencil at 
the scene, carried it to his district station house and 
turned it over to another officer who typed out the 
necessary copies—as many as nine or ten copies—for all 
persons involved and to allied units, such as the Health 
Department, District Attorney's Office, Traffic Engi- 
neer, insurance agencies and Medical Examiner. In 
police districts where many accidents occurred, one ot 
possibly two officers devoted all their duty time to 
typing and distributing the reports. 

The old form also required the officer to write out 
details in statement form, whereas the new form lists 
situation possibilities in box form that requires only 
checks. 

Commissioner Gibbons states the new form has 
been set up according to standards of the National 
Safety Council. 


Texas FBI Associates Present Awards 


Seven lawmen were selected for outstanding work 
in their respective fields during 1956 by the Executive 
Board of the FBI National Academy Associates ol 
Texas. 

Those selected for the awards were nominated by 
local civic clubs, chambers of commerce or interested 
citizens from throughout Texas. Presentations will 
be made in special ceremonies at hometown meetings. 
The awards and their recipients are: 

Administration: Chief Harold Wallace, Midland, 
Tex., Police Department, for outstanding work in re 
organizing and modernizing his department. 

Public Relations: Inspector Paul Ashenhust, Dallas 
Police Department Training Academy, for his news 
articles and writings promoting better law enforce- 
ment in Texas. 


Criminal Investigation: Detective R. R. Harvill, 
Dallas Police Department, for work in clearing up 
hundreds of thefts and burglaries in Dallas involving 
juveniles and for his work with juveniles and school 
authorities. 

Training: Sergeant George Connell, training officer, 
Corpus Christi Police Department, for his progressive 
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Executive Board members of Texas FBI National 
Academy Associates select 1956 award winners in 
seven divivsions of its annual contest for outstand- 
ing work in seven respective fields of law enforcement. 
The Board members are, l. to r., Chief Gus O. Krausse, 
Brownsville; Chief C. C. (Bud) Daniel, Wichita Falls; 
Captain Bo Calvert, Waco; and Chief Jess L. Cartker, 
Odessa, president of the organization. 


police training program for policemen and for his 
firearms safety program for youngsters. 

Crime Prevention: Chief Les Tribble, Sherman Po- 
lice Department, for his work with juveniles in co- 
operation with local civic organizations. 

Traffic: Chief Buster Adams, Grand Prairie Police 
Department, for his improvements in management ol 
trafhc involving industrial workers in the area. 

Police Photography: Joel Tisdale, supervisor ol 
photography, Texas Department of Public Safety, fon 
his work in preserving enforcement techniques through 
instructional films. 


Best Answer? Strict Enforcement 
The nation will learn to control its traffic accident 
problem the same way it learned to control gangste) 
ism—through the force of stringent law enforcement 
a leading traffic safety authority has declared. 


Paul H. Blaisdell, traffic safety director of the Asso 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Companies, speaking 
at the annual meeting of the Racine (Wis.) County 
Safety Council, said experience has proved that “a 
rough and tough crackdown on the violator,” with 
control of the driver license as the principal weapon, 
is the nation’s one best answer to the traffic accident 
problem. 


“We have worked for years,” Mr. Blaisdell said, “on 
the premise that with enough general public safety 
education we could obtain voluntary compliance with 
trafic laws and with the rules of common sense and 
good judgment. There is no longer any evidence to 
support this position. I am convinced that no amount 
of persuasion, moral or otherwise, can get people to 
drive safely. 

“Down through the years we have found it neces- 
sary to cope with certain challenges to our freedom 
by armed conflict. When persuasion, diplomacy and 
reasoning have proved futile, we have been driven to 
war; and we finally met the threat of gangsterism, too, 
by strong force. We will control our traffic problem 
by the same means, or it will become an intolerable 
drain on our human and economic resources. . .” 
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HIGHWAY FOLLIES OF 1956 





Opening scene of “Highway Follies of 1956” shows 
a traffic accident victim upon his arrival at the emer- 
gency room of a hospital—realism at its starkest. 


In January, 1956 the Provost Marshal, USAREUR, 
Heidelberg, Germany, was directed to develop a stimu- 
lating, original safety program with an unusual ap- 
proach for educating the drivers of the command. 
The result was a dramatic, suspense-filled roadshow— 
a combination stage production and moving picture 
which toured all army installations in Germany and 
France. 

This roadshow was called the “Highway Follies of 
1956." It included a 40-minute stage production fol- 
lowed by a 10-minute movie. By means of skits, the 
stage production stressed the underlying causes ol 
trafhe accidents such as attitudes, fatigue, preoccupa- 
tion and intoxication while the moving picture em- 
phasized immediate trafic accident causes such as 
excessive speed for road conditions, following too 
closely, improper passing and failure to heed trafhc 
signs. Both stressed the responsibility of the Ameri- 
can driver who operates a motor vehicle on the high- 
ways of Europe. 

The stage show was produced by the Seventh Army 
Repertory Company while the movie was filmed by 
the USAREUR Pictorial Center. Both were complet- 
ed under the technical supervision of the Provost Mar- 
shal, USAREUR. 

From an educational standpoint, the production 
was outstanding. In addition, it provided entertain- 
ment of the highest quality. This two-punch quality 
of the show combined with its unique approach made 
a lasting impression on all who attended. It was 
certainly a new approach in traffic safety education. 

USAREUR Headquarters made attendance at the 
show mandatory for all licensed vehicle operators. 
As a result, the total attendance figure for five months- 
run numbered over 125,000 upon completion of the 
last performance in Paris, France, December 15, 1956. 





Navy Psychologist Compares “ Accident- 
Free” and “ Accident-Prone” Drivers 


Almost 84 per cent of all hospital admissions of 
Navy personnel on leave or liberty are due to traffic 
accidents. Because of this, Lt. Frederick L. McGuire, 
a Navy psychologist, set out to determine what makes 
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a safe driver. After interviewing scores of Marines, 
the psychologist concentrated on 67 ‘“‘accident-free 
men” and 67 “accident-prone” subjects. 

“The accident-free man,” he reported, ‘‘adheres to 
the norm of what society expects of him. He is re 
served, conservative, something of a ‘prude.’ He has 
more respect for the law than the accident-prone subj 
ect; he is willing to accept responsibility and to make 
decisions. The childhood of the accident-free man 
was more tranquil; he got on well in school; he was 
more interested in academic subjects. Now his fam 
ily life seems more harmonious. He is sure of him 
self and his ability to deal with people and with situ 
ations. 

Typical answers from “accident-prone” men: (1) 
My life lacks things to keep me interested; (2) I do 
not worry about my health; (3) I am a poor mixer; 
(4) I have not always lived the right kind of life; 
(5) I don’t like poetry, history, essays; (6) I am easily 
beaten down in an argument; (7) I do not go to 
church regularly; (8) I have many family quarrels; 
(9) I do not believe in a life hereafter; (10) someone 
has it in for me; (11) I dislike school; (12) I found 
it hard to speak in class; (13) I do drink excessively; 
(14) I am likely to speak to people before they 
speak to me.—Oklahoma City Safety Council. 





Seven P. O. Regions Get Awards 


Seven regions of the Post Office Department have 
been awarded the new “Postmaster General's” Motor 
Vehicle Safety Awards on the basis of motor vehicle 
safety achievements last year. 

Each of the regions chalked up a better rate than 
the overall 1956 Post Office Department’s vehicle ac- 
cident rate of 2.14 accidents for each one hundred 
thousand miles driven. The overall record itself is 
an improvement in accident rates for postal vehicles 
over former years, Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum 
merfield stated. 

The regions are: dA TLAN TA—comprising Georgia, 
Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands; DALLAS—Texas and Louisi 
ana; DENVER—Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and 
Wyoming; MINNEAPOLIS—Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota and 
South Dakota; §$T. LOU/S—Missouri, Arkansas and 
lowa; WASHINGTON, D. C.—District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia; and WICH 
!TA—Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 





S. C. Patrol Training School 


An eight-week school to train about 50 additional 
men for the South Carolina Highway Patrol began 
recently at the University of South Carolina. 

The course consists of eight weeks of intensive train- 
ing, followed by a minimum of two weeks of practical 
training on the roads with experienced patrolmen. 
Instruction was to be conducted primarily by High- 
way Department personnel, with assistance from Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation officers, and personnel! of 
other state agencies in specialized fields. 

Patrol methods and techniques, accident investiga- 
tion, case preparation and court procedures were 
scheduled for special attention. 
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Patrol trainees also were to receive instruction in 
driver license examining, school bus driver training, 
trafhc laws, the point system for violators, safety re- 
sponsibility law, use of firearms, patrol driving, first 
aid, vehicle maintenance, and the issuing of citations 
to violators. 

A new patrol policies and procedures manual was 
to get its initial use in the patrol training school. 

Trainees were carefully selected on the basis ol 
written and oral tests and following rigid investiga 
tion into their background and personal habits. 





Wisconsin Patrol Reaches Full Strength 


When graduates of the fifth class at the Wiscon- 
sin State Patrol Academy received badges and field 
assignments on March 2, they brought the State Patrol 
to its authorized strength of 250 officers. The occasion 
marked termination of the basic recruit traffic law 
enforcement course, which was initiated as part of the 
expansion and reorganization of the State Patrol. 


This basic instruction was conducted primarily to 
train new-recruits for the State Patrol, but it also 
served as an excellent refresher course for veteran 
officers. The first four sessions were successfully com 
pleted by 171 trainees and 42 officers. In the fifth 
class there were 26 trainees and 21 officers. 

Seginning March 11 and continuing through April 
6, four in-service training classes at the academy will 
be conducted for members of the State Patrol. <A 
total of 147 officers and supervisory personnel are 
scheduled for attendance at the four one-week sessions. 
[he course is intended to provide advanced instruc 
tion in law enforcement and to keep the men up-to 
date on the methods and practices with which they 
come in contact during the course of duty. 


The services of The Traffic Institute of North 
western University have been utilized by the Wiscon 
sin Motor Vehicle Department in supervising and 
conducting courses at the State Patrol Academy. 





Participating in a recent graduation program foi 
Wisconsin State Patrol Academy officers are, seated, 
from left, E. Clark Woodward, past president of Wis 
consin Gouncil of Safety; Commissioner Melvin Lai 
son; Enforcement Director L. E. Beier; Captain Rob- 
ert G. Cromey, and Captain Bruce Bishop. 


Standing, from left, Lt. Lawrence Pavlinski; Robert 
P. Shumate, Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
representative stationed in Wisconsin to work with 
the State Patrol; Major Glen Kissinger; Lieut. James 
Karns; Captain Al Boelter, and Captain L. G. Briese. 
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News 
snc Views 


By Lieut. Pat Robinson 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











To introduce the author of our new feature, News 
and Views, Lieutenant Pat Robinson has been a mem- 
ber of the Kansas City, Missouri, Police Department 
forthe past seven years. He started his police career 
as a beat patrolman and later assigned to motorized 
patrol. In 1953 he was promoted to rank of sergeant, 
serving in the Intelligence Unit, Homicide Unit, Com- 
munications and office of the Chief of Police. In 1954 
he assumed command of the School Safety Education 
Unit of the Traffic-Safety Bureau, and was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant in June, 1956. He was re- 
assigned to the office of the Chief of Police as Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the Chief. In January, 1957 he 
was designated Director of Community Relations and 
holds that assignment at this time. 


Lieutenant Robinson attended high school in Kan- 
sas City, the Kansas State College and the Kansas City 
University. He recently completed a specialized police 
course al Michigan State College. 


We welcome Lieutenant Robinson as a new mem- 
ber of The Police Chief staff and hope all [ACP mem- 
bers will keep the letters rolling in to him to make 
the column a real sounding-board for police “news 
and views.”’—The Editor. 


Last December, Lou’s Column contained some 
thoughts presented by Chief of Police S. R. Purdue of 
Topeka, Kansas, on the subject of how to gain the 
cooperation of youth in reducing anti-social behavior. 
All of Chief Purdue’s comments were provocative, 
but one particular expression of sentiment seemed to 
stand out by virtue of its sheer simplicity. He stated: 
“ ... So, in place of a group of older people laying 
down the laws for the young people, why wouldn't 
it be better to consult with these young people, using 
some of their ideas and some of our own, and work 
out the answer to some of their problems.” 


This thought made an indelible impression in the 
mind of Major Lou Smyth, and shortly before his 
untimely death he set out to prove the validity of 
this theory. 


Lou was asked to sit in on a meeting between Ma- 
jor Doral L. Denison, in command of the Kansas 
City, Missouri, Police Department's Crime Prevention 
Bureau, and four young boys brought into the Bureau 
for questioning. These youngsters had been referred 
to Major Denison by their school principal, who had 
feared that they were attempting to organize a “gang” 
at the school. The two officers quickly found that 
such was not the case. These boys told Lou that they 
were only trying to interest other youths their own 
age in joining together to do something to help the 
anti-soctal behavior in their area. 


It was at this point that Lou Smyth saw the mag- 
nificent Opportunity to put into practice the theory 
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he had included in his column just a few weeks be- 
fore. Both Lou and Major Denison pledged their 
support to these boys, but this offer was made in 
terms of helping the boys to help themselves rather 
than to superimpose a program conceived by adults. 

From this modest beginning of four boys with a 
dream has emerged an organization which boasts a 
membership of over eighty boys between the age of 
13 to 16 and more waiting in line to join. The young- 
sters selected the name of the “Square Shooters Club,” 
but the name does not allude to rifle practice. These 
boys felt that if one was to be a good citizen he must 
be a square shooter in terms of honesty and fair play. 
This organization has adopted the principle of self 
appraisal and self-achievement. The adults who 
agreed to assist these boys neither attempted to de- 
fine the needs of these youngsters, nor decided the 
projects to be undertaken; these were left up to the 
members of the club. The police officers were there 
to guide and assist, not to dictate or manipulate. 


The first meeting of this organization was held on 
February 30, 1957. It is well that they decided to 
meet at this time, because Lou Smyth was able to see 
his Department take a major step toward proving the 
validity of the theory suggested by Chief Purdue. We 
say that the date of this assemblage was important 
because just eight hours after this first meeting of 
the “Square Shooters Club” —Lou Smyth died. 





We find that whenever a group of Chiels gather to 
discuss the subject of the trafic problem, one particular 
topic really takes a beating. ‘This is the problem of 
combating careless walking. Departments all over 
the nation have tried a multiple of methods to solve 
this growing enigma of people being killed by the 
thousands as a result of careless walking. Some have 
used warning tickets, others have tried educational 
programs, while still others have relied upon strict 
enforcement of their local pedestrian ordinances. 
From what we can gather, the warning tickets and 
educational programs have not produced the desired 
results. 


The Milwaukee Police Department has recently be- 
gun a strong program of enforcement. Inspector 
Hubert E. Dax of Milwaukee stated that his Depart- 
ment had given out as many as 10,000 warning cards 
in 1955, but that this had not seemed to do any good. 
Rigid enforcement seemed to be the only solution. 


Milwaukee has an advantage of a much broader city 
ordinance than many other cities. The Milwaukee 
ordinance specilies the following as grounds for arrest 
for careless walking: ‘Pedestrian interference with 
the free movement of traffic; walking that constitutes 
a hazard to the pedestrian’s safety; and the use ol 
the streets in a ‘negligent or reckless’ manner.” Some 
cities, such as our own, do not have such all inclusive 
laws on which io fall back. 


It seems that it is a strange but obvious fact that 
many motorists will drive carefully, not to save thei 
lives, but to escape arrest and punishment. Perhaps 
the same is true about the pedestrian. At least the 
terrible annual toll of human life would indicate 
such an assumption to be correct. We must immedi- 
ately agree that pedestrian enforcement presents a 
serious problem in police public relations, but the 
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staggering total of pedestrian deaths seems to call 
for drastic action. 

No doubt many of our readers have been able to 
successfully combat this problem in their own cities. 
Perhaps if you were to share your recipes for pedes- 
trian protection with others who have this problem, 
traffic injuries and fatalities might be curtailed. Why 
not send along your ideas—they may be just the ans- 
wer someone is looking for. 





Metropolitan Area Traffic Control 


A new traffic control system is in effect in a 22- 
county metropolitan area of New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch from New York City. 

The purpose of the tri-state set-up is to help un- 
snarl trafhc tie-ups by diverting motorists to less 
traveled highways and speed up overall movement 
within the metropolitan area. 

Central control of the system is housed in the New 
York City police headquarters building. Reports 
from various points in the 22-county system are re 
ceived and analyzed there. 

Trafhc reports are received by two-way radio, tele 
type and telephone. Nine substations throughout the 
50-mile area control portions of the overall trafhe 
pattern. 

These stations pass along analyzed reports from 
police headquarters personnel to alleviate traffic tieups. 
Municipal and commercial radio outlets broadcast the 
up-to-the-minute reports to motorists. 

Establishment of the control system was announced 
in March. It was developed by ‘the traffic committee 
of the Metropolitan Regional Conference on Tri 
State Highway Problems. The Jersey City, N. J., 
mayor, Bernard J. Berry, heads the committee. 

David W. Robbins, police chief of Greenwich, 
Conn., recommended its establishment. It was de 
veloped by Assistant Chief of Inspectors Francis A 
Burns and John J. King of New York. 


The plan provides for sending radio cars to un 
knot trafic jams while other cars shunt connecting 
road traffic to specified bypass routes. 


In addition, mobile units with loudspeakers are 
shifted to direct stalled drivers out of impasses and 
sudden tieups due to accidents. 


The system includes a direct telephone hookup 
with Nassau County highway officials in suburban 
Long Island, N. Y. It also links the Long Island State 
Park Commission, which controls main arteries in 
Nassau and adjacent Suffolk County. 


Cooperating in the control system are city, county 
and state officials and 107 communities of at least 
10,000 population. 


In conjunction with the tri-state program, Police 
Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy has established a 
traffic emergency board to study and analyze problems 
arising from severe weather conditions as well as from 
unusual traffic volume. While its main function will 
be on a relatively long-range basis, the board has been 
organized to deal with spot situations, too, the com 
missioner noted 


['wenty-seven of the communities also are making 
purely local studies to seek possible remedies for in 
ternal traffic problems and are to make them avail 
able to the committee for possible wider use. 
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Modern Law Enforcement: Policy- Philosophy 
PARKER ON POLICE. Edited by O. W. Wilson. 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 1957. Springfield, TIl.. 
pp.235. $4.75. 


This collection of writings, edited by O. W. Wilson, 
Dean, School of Criminology, University of California, 
expresses the philosophy of professional police service 
as exemplified by the administration and operations 
of the Los Angeles Police Department. 


Chiet of Police William H. Parker, one of America’s 
best known police administrators, is obviously dedi- 
cated to the ideal of a professional police service 
which is simultaneously competent and edifying. The 
addresses and articles in this anthology deal with a 
wide variety of challenging law enforcement problems 
as relate to the policy and management of police serv- 
ices. The presentations are well written and reflect 
the breadth and depth of a distinguished Chief of Po- 
lice with many years of experience as a law enforce- 
ment prolessional. 


Most all issues raised are of major import: Ameri- 
can citizens are challenged to recognize the growth 
and inroads of crime and the necessity of attention to 
vouth as the key to the future. The philosophy of 
professional police activity is presented as service 
oriented. and it is declared that underpaid or poorly 
trained police must be expected to work poorly or 
fail in their assigned tasks. Organized crime is clearly 
delineated as a major threat to the internal security 
of the United States. Planning and research are 
flatly stated to be the sine qua non to any scientific 
approach to law enforcement. The real problem of 
effective law enforcement consistent with civil liberties 
is discussed in relation to the California exclusionary 
rule. Mass transit is pointed up as an inadequately 
considered solution to the traffic problem. 


Phese, and other allied areas of inquiry, are treated 
with sensitivity and understanding. Some readers may 
leel that Chief Parker is too dogmatic and unyielding 
in some of his positions, and others may conclude that 
he has exaggerated the status quo in making his points, 
but none could question his sincerity and courage, 
nor his dedication to the legal foundations of policing 
and to the moral principles which apply. 


Citizens who are seeking a better understanding of 
local law enforcement should find criteria with which 
to judge their own police problems; students who con- 
template a career within the municipal police service 
should derive perspective and encouragement; acad- 
emicians who desire forthright statements of police 
policy and program should find stimulation for their 
research; and the police practitioners of America 
should be able to find substantial applications to 
their own programs. 


The editor, O. W. Wilson, has performed a needed 
service for American law enforcement and for the 
American public by making these materials available 
in such well-organized form. The book should be 
considered “must” reading for all conscientious think- 
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ing citizens—whether they are in or out of the public 
service. 


—A. C. Germann 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Mich. 


LAW WEST OF FORT SMITH. Glenn Shirley. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York 17, N. Y. 1957. 
pp. 206, append., bib. $5.00. 


A captain in the Stillwater, Okla., Police Depart- 
ment, the author has collected Western Americana 
since 1938. Recognized as an authority in the field, 
he told in his first books, Toughest of Them All and 
Six-Gun and Silver Star, of the outlaws and man- 
hunters in the days before and after the opening of 
the state of Oklahoma when law and order was estab- 
lished in the Southwest only through bitter struggle. 


Law West of Fort Smith gives a readable, vivid pic 
ture of the Indian Territory and the social changes 
brought about in bringing law and order to “a sink 
of lawlessness.” It is a portrait of Judge Isaac C. 
Parker, of the U. S. District Court at Fort Smith, Ai 
kansas, who held exclusive jurisdiction over 74,000 
square miles, 200 U. S$. deputy marshals, and “a great 
number of murderers, bootleggers, bank robbers, and 
horse thieves.” For 21 years “The Hanging Judge” 
as Parker was known—ruled this district and meted 
out justice with an iron hand. 


Captain Shirley, removing romantic fictions, pre- 
sents Judge Parker not as a man who “inexorably and 
unsympathetically hanged 79 men,” but as an official 
who “came to a country that verged on anarchy, and 
took strong and effective action to supress lawlessness.” 


It is an interesting book for the casual reader and 
a very appealing one to those who serve law enlorce 
ment today, standing at the threshold of police pro 
fessionalization and looking back over eight decades 
to the difficulties encountered in bringing law obser 
ance to a lawless section of the country. 


SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION. John D. Gerletti and 
Frank B. Black. Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, 
la. 1956. pp. 54, bibliog. 


This is a concise syllabus, representing many hours 
of work volunteered by more than 300 supervisors, 
much of it evolving through group projects in classes 
in supervision at the University of Southern Cali 
fornia. Organized as a guide, the syllabus does not 
set up a complete course for training supervisors, but 
allows maximum freedom in adapting the materials 
to any given situation. 


The chapters of particular interest to police ad 
minstrators are titled Getting Cooperation, Maintain- 
ing Job Interest, Selecting Employees, Training Em- 
ployees, Evaluating and Promoting Employees, Pre- 
venting the Abuse of Privilege, Handling of Grievan- 
ces and Complaints, Handling Personal Problems and 
Maintaining Public Support. 


The bibliography not only lists book references on 
the subject but sound films dealing with the many 
facets of training personnel to be successful super- 
visors. 
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Stop for a Coffee Break! 


Again this year, from Memorial Day to Labor Day, 
the Pan-American Coffee Bureau will lend its promo 
tional support to the drive for highway safety and 
will actively cooperate with the “Slow Down and Live” 
campaign. Our program will be built around the 
theme, “For Safety’s Sake, Stop for a Coffee-break.” 

This is, we believe, a sound and logical extension 
of the “Slow Down and Live” admonition, in that it 
urges motorists to take it easy and keep alert, especial- 
ly on long drives. There is reliable medical evidence 
that a cup of coffee helps combat drowsiness and fa- 
tigue. It is well known that long-distance driving on 
high-speed highways often not only causes drowsiness 
but also induces boredom, slows the reflexes and im- 
pairs the judgment. These are the symptoms of what 
is popularly known as “highway hypnosis’—the cause 
of many accidents. 

Ihe coffee break is widely recognized by industry 
as a helpful rest period and efficiency-restorer. The 
coftee-stop is an authorized practice among profession- 
al truckers. For the average motorist, such a stop is 
of even more importance. 

Because safety-stops have proved to be so effective 
in sustaining driver alertness. many official and private 
safety groups recommend a coffee-break for motorists 
in their summertime highway safety suggestions. We 
hope that in your publicity and advertising material 
you also might wish to include this timely suggestion. 

Our Bureau is making available, as a public service, 
to official state safety agencies a bumper strip, 16-3/4”x 
3-3/4”, on which appears the words, “For safety’s 
sake—Slow down and live! Stop for a coffee-break.” 

GILBERT COBURN 
Director of Public Relations 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau 
New York 5, New York 





Haitian Official Takes New Post 


The object of this letter is to inform you that since 
the 15th of October 1956 I have transferred from the 
Department of Police of Port-au-Prince to the town 
of Port-de-Paix (Port of Peace), as District Comman 
dant, and am no longer in the police service. I regret 
to have to ask that you no longer keep my name on 
the membership roll of your important Association. 


Hoping that the opportunity of cooperation -con 
tinues to exist between your organization and the 
Haitian police, 

Jacques Ep, ETIENNI 

Capitaine de L’Armee D’Haiti 
d’H. Port-de-Paix 

Haiti, W. I. 
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Conference-Bound Chiefs Offered Aid 

I am aware that the 1957 annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police is sched- 
uled for Honolulu this fall. I am writing you at this 
time to offer any cooperation to those delegates who 
may be planning to stop by Los Angeles enroute to 
the conference. 

Los Angeles will always remember the very excel- 
lent conference your Association held in our city in 
1952, and I personally feel that many of the delegates 
might well wish to visit us again. 

ALLEN K. POLLOCK, MANAGER 
Los Angeles Convention and 
Visitors Bureau 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


West Pointers Outshoot New Haven-ers 


\ crack pistol team from the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, preserved its undefeated 1957 record 
by outshooting three New Haven area teams recently 
in a match at the New Haven, Conn., Police Academy 
range. 

Che Cadets compiled a total of 1,372 points to win 
the match. Team of the High Standard Manufac- 
turing Corporation ran a close second with 1,335. 
The New Haven Policemen had 1,301 and the New 
Haven Policewomen, 1,273. 

It is the first time the West Pointers have competed 
with these New Haven teams. 


MEASURED DISTANCE 


Provides a rugged, easy to install, one man 
operation unit. Unmatched performance and su- 
perb quality reflects itself in satisfactory oper- 
ation over long periods under most adverse field 
conditions. A few of the features are; extra large 


dial and pointer, heavy gauge aluminum cases, 


twist lock connectors, night lights, checks cars both 


directions, positive acting switches, synchronous 
motor timer, light weight, guaranteed; low cost. 


C.H. STOELTING CO. 


424 N. HOMAN AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL 
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Z TRAINING 
CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Apr. 8—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Apr. S—Two-week course in Driver Improvement Through 
Licensing Procedures, conducted for American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
The Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 15—Four week course in Motor Vehicle and Traffic 
Safety for the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Apr. 22—(to May 31), Training for Polygraph Examiners, 
Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, II. 

Apr. 25—Three-day Traffic Court Conference for Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. (with American Bar 
Association). 

Apr. 29—Two-week course in Traffic Control Devices and 
Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Apr. 29-—Five-day, International Arson Investigator’s 
Seminar, Public Safety Institute, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. (In cooperation with Inter- 
national Association of Arson Investigators and 
other national and state agencies.) 

May 6—Two-week, 17th Annual Traffic Officers Training 
School, Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. (Registration fee, $25). 

May 6—Two-week course in Driver Improvement Through 
Licensing Procedures, conducted for American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

May 15—Deadline for applying for the 1957-58 Traffic 
Police Administration Training Program, The 
Traffic Institute. Evanston, III. 

May 20—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Traffic Con- 
trol for the Air Force. Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Tl. 

Jun. 2—Six-day, Annual Police-Community Relations In- 
stitute, School of Police Administration and 
Public Safety, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 3—One-week Traffic Court Conference, Fordham Uni- 
versity School of Law, New York City. 

Jun. 3—Two-week course in Driver Improvement Through 
Licensing Procedures, conducted for American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, Uni- 
versity of California, University Extension, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Jun. 3—One-week course in Motor Fleet Supervision, 
Traffic Division, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 17—(to 22) Fourth Institute on Science in Law En- 
forcement, Law-Medicine Center, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Jun. 20—Two-day Northwest Region Conference for Grad- 
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uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training 
Program, Missoula, Montana. 

Jun. 24—One-week course in Chemical Tests for Intoxi- 
cation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jul. 2i—(to August 30), Training for Polygraph Exam- 
iners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Oct. 21I—(to November 29), Training for Polygraph Ex- 
aminers, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, 
Il. 

Nov. 11—One-week seminar on Investigation of Homicide, 
The Kettering Laboratory, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 


MSU’‘s First Highway Traffic Grad 





Recipient of the first scholarship grant in Michigan 
State University’s new highway traffic administration 
course is Bruce B. Madsen, right, of Salt Lake City. 
Madsen will complete his training in June to become 
the world’s first graduate in highway traffic adminis- 
tration. Congratulating Madsen, center, is Dan 
O’Shaughnessey, president of the Michigan Inter- 
Industry Highway Safety Committee which provided 
the $500 grant. Gordon H. Sheehe, left, is director 
of MSU’s Highway Traffic Safety Center and one ol 
the founders of the new course. 


The highway traffic administration course is de- 
signed to give students the technical knowledge and 
general background for professional careers in ex 
ecutive posts with traffic safety councils, traffic com- 
missions and traffic safety associations of states, coun 
ties and metropolitan areas. 


: 
Michigan Safety Conference 

The 27th Annual Michigan Safety Conference will 
be held in Grand Rapids, Mich., April 23-25. 

Ten major problem areas of Safety will be repre- 
sented by Divisional programs and exhibits in the 
three-day gathering which will be attended by more 
than 7,000 people, according to John L. Burge, presi- 
dent of Interstate Motor Freight, Grand Rapids, who 
is conference president. All major industries, gov- 
ernmental agencies and civic organizations in the state 
will participate in the action program. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 

Apr. 10-11—Annual meeting, South Carolina Law En- 
forcement Officers’ Association. Jefferson Hotel, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Apr. 12-13—Colorado Sheriff and Peace Officers Associa- 
tion. 

May 12-14—Oregon Association of City Police Officers, 
Albany, Ore. 

May 23-25—Washington Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Monte Cristo Hotel, Everett, Wash. 

May 27-29—37th Annual Conference, Peace Officers As- 
sociation of California. St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Jun. 4-6—Missouri Police Chiefs Association, Robidoux 
Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Jun. 9-12—Annual Conference, ‘Texas Police Association, 
Brownsville, Texas. 

Jun. 10-12—Kentucky Peace Officers Association, Cumber- 
land Falls State Park, Cumberland Falls, Ky. 

Jun. 10-12—National Sheriffs’ Association, Hotel Galvez, 
Galveston, Tex. 

Jun. 17-18—Minnesota Police & Peace Officers Association, 
Kahler Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jun. 20-21—Washington State Sheriffs’ Association, 
Chinook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 

Jun. 24-26—New Jersey State Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Hotel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 
(Exhibits invited. Chief Herbert C. Irons, Ex. 
Sec’y, Franklin, N. J.) 

Jun. 24-27—New York State Police Conference, St. Moritz 
Hotel, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Jul. 5-11—Fifth Annual Conference National Conference 
of Police Associations, Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Jul. 15-18—Florida Peace Offiicers’ Association, Casa Ma- 
rina Hotel, Key West, Fla. 

Jul. 18-21—Fraternal Order of Police of Ohio, Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 

Jul. 21-24—Sheriffs’ Association of Texas, Shamrock- 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

Jul. 21-24—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jul. 22-25—New York State Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Van Curler Hotel, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Aug. 1-2—North Carolina Police Executives Association, 
Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Aug. 16—Grand Lodge, Fraternal Order of Police Phila- 
delphia, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Aug. 27-30—52nd Annual Conference, Canadian Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police (formerly Chief Consta- 
bles’ Association of Canada), London, Ontario. 
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Sept. 8-11—32nd Annual Conference, New England Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Hotel Wentworth by 
the Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. (For fur- 
ther information, write Chief J. F. Mulcahy, 
President, NEACP, Essex Junction, Vt.) 

Sept. 19-20—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmnd, Va. 

Sept. 23-24—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3—64th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Oct. 2-3—Massachusetts Police Association and Massa- 
chusetts Police Mutual Aid Association, Wendell- 
Sherwood Hotel, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Oct, 2-4—Texas Municipal Police Association, Driskill 
Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Oct. 6-8—Ohio Association of Chiefs of Police, Leland 
Hotel, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Oct. 7-8—lowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel 
MacNider, Mason City, Iowa. 

Oct. 14-15—Annual Convention, Iowa State Policemen’s 
\ssociation. Hanford Hotel, Mason City, Iowa. 

Oct. 17-18—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police and 
Peace Officers, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 29-30—57th Annual Convention, Massachusetts Po- 
lice Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

Dec. 4-5—Buckeye State Sheriffs’ Association, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 6-7—Nebraska Sheriffs’ and Peace Officers’ Associ- 
ation, Frontier Hotel, North Platte, Nebr. 
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Che American motorist in January shifted the trafhc 
death toll into reverse for only the second time in 
the last two years, the National Safety Council has 
reported. 

Traffic deaths in the first month of 1957 dropped 
$ per cent—2,860 as compared with 2,950 in January 
last yeal 

The Council said October, 1956, was the only other 
month in two vears to show a death reduction, al- 
though the December, 1956, toll was unchanged from 
the previous December. 

Travel figures for January are not yet available, so 
the Council said it could not relate the decrease to 
any change in mileage. 

Although the January decrease was not large, its 
geographical spread was interpreted by the Council as 
minimizing the effect of weather. Improvement was 
reported in 26 of 45 reporting states. T'wo states had 
no change, and only 17 reported increases. 

Decreases of 60 per cent or more were reported by 
Nebraska and North Dakota, while states with de- 
creases of more than 40 per cent included Massachu- 
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setts, lowa, Montana, Maryland and New Hampshire. 


Over 1,000,000 paren 





The states showing improvement were: Detroit, Mich. __ 2.2 
Rae A _630 Chicago, Ill. —e - 
ee, : 600 New York, N. Y¥. —...._- 9.9 
wrt stig are, 750,000-1,000,000 Population : 
"ect age _4507 Cleveland, Ohio __- 15 
+ Se 436) W ashington, me. C. 28 
Maryland —4107 St. Louts, Mo. ----- - 
New Hampshire —10%, 500,000-750,000 Population . 
Mississippi —38% Seattle, Wash. ().5 
Georgia ~37%, Pittsburgh, Pa. _ 1.2 
South Dakota ~36%, Minneapolis, Minn. 1.8 
Michigan —31%, 350,000-500,000 Population 
Wyoming —31% Columbus, Ohio 1.4 
Utah —27%, Denver, Colo. 1.7 
Alabama —26° Portland, Ore. 1.7 
Kansas 25% 200 ,000-350,000 Population 
Oklahoma —23%, Oklahoma City, Okla 0.0 
Maine —22% St. Paul, Minn. 0.0 
Indiana —20% Norfolk, Va. 0.0 
. “e 9T)0 
Rhode Island “308? 100,000-200,000 Population 
Idaho 990" Nashville, Tenn. | 0.0 
Siti 196° Salt Lake City, Utah 0.0 
Connecticut —10% Fort Wayne, Ind. 0.0 
Ohio - 6% 50,000-100,000 Population 
Tennessee — 4% Lansing, Mich. 0.0 
Missouri - 3% Kalamazoo, Mich. 0.0 
ara 
The decrease in January apparently came chiefly — sale : sa 
in urban areas. Among 562 reporting cities, de: iths 25,000-50,000 Population 
showed a sharp 15 per cent drop, the Council said. Muskegon, Mich. - 0.0 
‘ Highland Park, Mich. 0.0 
Of the 562 ep 420 had Peveed ‘by 118 ci in Janu my Las Vegas, Nev. 0.0 
Decreases in deaths were reported by 118 cities. Only . ; 
85 cities had more deaths z an a year earlier. 10,000-25 000 Population 
rs sea Calif. 0.0 
Of the cities with fewer deaths, the following have gy Wyo. 0.0 
populations of more than 200,000: Clair Shores, Mich. 0.0 
Per Cent 
he i “100 INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
Pree ge eal Okla. ie American Munitions Company 23 
Fort Worth, Tex. 7 Associated Research (Keeler Polygraph) 25 
Cleveland. Ohio ~ 50 Automatic Signal Div., Eastern Industries 2 
San Diego, Calif 50 V. H. Blackinton & Co., Ine. 14 
renal os . _ BO Creighton Shirt Company, Inc. 25 
maha, Neb. 7 W. S. Darley & Comp: 37 
Richmond, Va. 50 staid oe rs 
Tampa, Fla. 50 Dodge Division, Chrysler Motor Corp. 9 
Pes. age _ 45 A. Du Bois and Son, Inc. a 35 
i Sas Bi 19 Eastern Industries (Automatic Signal Div.) 2 
eocinell. Cian. 10 Faurot, Incorporated 15 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 33 Federal Laboratories, Inc. 13 
Celtienn Ghic _ 38 lhe Gamewell Company 29 
> P Graflex, Inc. 27 
Atlanta, Ga. — 30 : ; - 
Washington, D. C. _ 99 Harley-Davidson Motor Company 7 
Memphis, Ra _ 0 Magno Saf-T Board 37 
Philadelphia, Pa. 15 Metcalt Bros. & Co. I 
New York. N. Y. 413 Miles Reproducer Co., Inc. 30 
Chicago, Hil. i National Sheriffs’ Association 33 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 23 
The three largest cities with perfect records in Jan- Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories ra 
uary were St. Paul, Minn. (311,300); Oklahoma City, The Sireno Company, Inc. 31 
Okla. (243.500), and Norfolk, Va. (213.500) . Sterling Siren Fire Alarm Co., Inc. 33 
C. H. Stoelting & Co. 39 
Ihe three leading cities in each population group Charles C Thomas, Publisher 17 


at the end of January, ranked according to the num- 


Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 


) 
ber of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: Winchester-Western Div., Olin Mathieson Corp. 19 
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FEDERAL GAS GUN AND EQUIPMENT 








FEDERAL 11/2‘ Cal. (37mm) Gas Gun 





The Federal 11/2” cal. (37mm) Gun and Flite-Rite Projectile Shells illustrated are designed 
to dislodge criminals and insane persons from barricaded positions. 

Spedeheat Gas Projectiles and Short Range Gas Cartridges chamber in the Federal 
1*/2"" cal. (37mm) Gun and are designed for controlling mob disturbances. 

Law Enforcement Departments and Penal Institutions should have this equipment 
available in order that officers can handle serious assignments with minimum risk. 


A scientifically balanced 
preewrey shell equipped with tail fins that can be fired 100 
=> yards with assured accuracy. Will penetrate partitions, 
doors or windows and deliver a heavy gas concen- 
hbstacbied abvissliin tration at destination, driving out barricaded persons 

showing tail fins that give it flight accuracy for safe apprehension. 


A light-weight, low ve- 
——_a locity projectile which discharges a heavy visible con- 
centration of gas as far as 225 yards. Designed for 

FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE riot and mob control. 


Discharges a direct 
cloud of gas from gun muzzle 40 feet with a 25 foot 

===> spread. It is extremely effective at close quarters. 
pois acrppngpian enn A 30,000 candle power flare at- 
tached to a parachute; illuminates a wide area for 
over one half minute. Discharged from a Federal gas 
gun, the flare ignites at 200 foot height. Designed to 

Sater nes help officers on dangerous night assignments. 








VRAIN eine 
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Federal Projectiles, Cartridges, and Grenades are loaded with 


SHORT RANGE GAS CARTRIDGE 3 ‘ é 
or PARACHUTE FLARE SHELL solid crystalline gas, are safe to use and do not leak. Available 


in either Tear Gas (CN) or Sickening Gas (DM). 
The visible gas cloud discharged from Fedeal gas munitions 
enables officers to note effect of varying wind conditions and 
to change tactics to accomplish the original objective. 








EMERGENCY GAS KIT. This Federal Gas Kit 
Case can be opened in close quarters and 
equipment can be removed without delay. 
No straps or turn buckles to work with. The 
Federal Gas Case holds 1 Gas Gun, 4 Flite- 
Rite Projectiles, 4 Spedeheat Projectiles, 4 
Short Range Cartridges, 4 Parachute Flares 
and 4 Grenades. All equipment is ready 
NO. 235 EMERGENCY GAS CARRYING CASE UNIT for instant use when emergencies coll for 
action. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 





SPECIALISTS IN SCIENTIFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT AND PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 











HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








INTRODUCING 


CONSIDER HI-LIGHT 
BADGES BEFORE 
YOU ORDER FOR 
YOUR SUMMER 
UNIFORMS! 








. 


\ 
\ "i. 
Once you have seen and handled the amazing new HI-LIGHT 


metal badge, you'll want no other for your summer wear. 


Think of it — a badge that’s two thirds lighter than your regular badge, 
in fact it’s so light you hardly know you're wearing it. In spite of its feather light 
weight, your HI-LIGHT metal badge is durable and it’s made with the 
same high quality deep cut precision die work and gleaming finish that 
has made BLACKINTON badges famous. 


Ask your equipment supplier about the many police and fire badge 
styles that are now available in the new HI-LIGHT metal. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. 








Please send me your free and complete information on BLACKINTON 

badges. 

Name.... 

Street 

[] I would like to know more about the new HI-LIGHT metal 
badges. 

V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., 110 Commonwealth Avenue 


Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts 














